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opened the door; but when she saw that the | *yke. I’ve sold the shawl for you for a thousand 
“A thousand do—dollars !” broke in Rhoda, 


| 
BROUGHT HOME TO HER. | 
— girl’s arms were empty, her heart gaye a sudden | dollars.” 


Oo—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. leap of fear. 5 ~ ant 
RHODATS FILLED WITH ASTONISHMENT AND DELIGHT. “ What—what have you done with the shawl?” | “ You sold it!” 

Sue found Rhoda sitting by the table blaming | she cried out, in a voice that told the girl all that) “Yes; for five times as much as it is worth, I 
hereelf for having allowed an article of such value | had been passing in her mind, | dare say; for you are an awful little cheat. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Fic. 2, (See page 535). 
“But the money — the money!” exclaimed 
Rhoda, “I wasn’t to part with it on any terms 


without the cash down.” see 
“ Well, here is your cash down,you little snipe. 


Fig, 1. 
to go out of her possession, and wondering how « Well, I hayen’t stolen it, at any rate,” 
she could have thought Constance Hudson a pos- «But what have you done with it? You know 
sible customer. The little creature could scarcely | it doesn’t belong to me one bit !” 
“No, I should think not, you ungrateful little 


restrain a cry of satisfaction when Constance 
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Constance dropped the roll of money into 
Rhoda’s lap, and sat down by the table, enjoying 
the child’s incredulous consternation. j 

“sit? Oh! tell me if it is genuine? Don’t 
make fun of me! You wouldn’t think of it if you 
only knew how anxious the poor lady—that is, 
how anxious I am to get the money.” 

«Just take the bills out and see if they are 
good; I can trust you, though you do seem to 
suspect me,” said Constance, smiling. 

“And may I? You won't be angry? I won't 
be gone a minute.” 

Away the child flew down the stairs, and into 
the street ; entering the restaurant in which she 
was so well known quite out of breath. 

“Js that good money? ‘Tell me quick, for I’m 
in a dreadful hurry!” she panted, flinging the 
roll of bills on the counter. 

The man examined the bills with great scrutiny, 
now and then looking over them at little Rhoda, 
who stood by the desk holding her very breath in 
sus pense- 

«Yes, 
did you come by so much money? It 


me.” 
«And me, too,” answered the child, clasping 


her hands; “but you are certain there is no mis- 
take.” 

“Yes, I am certain, child ; but 

“Just give me the cash, if you please; but say 
it again—the money is good.” 

The excited creature began huddling the bills 
between her two little hands, which fluttered 
among them like frightened birds. 

“But where did you get them, Rhoda? 2? 

“No matter! Never you mind—it is all in the 
way of business.” 

“ But does your father know ?” 

“My father? Yes, he knows all about it.” 

“That is right. Now be careful of your money. 
What a smart little thing it is,” said the man, 
looking after the child as she flitted up the steps, 
and away to her own home, which she entered 
with a burst of triumphant gratitude. 

“Oh, Miss Constance ! Miss Constance! I beg 
your pardon! There never was such a wicked, 
ungrateful, good-for-nothing little snapping-turtle 
as | am—suspicioning everybody, and wanting to 
be sure. The very rats in the wall ain’t meaner 
than Iam; and as for mice, they are ladies com- 
pared to me. 1 know it, I feel it, and I’m 
asiamed of myself, and as proud of you. I always 
thought you was handsome, but now you're 
beautiful, magnificent! Oh, dear! T do believe 
1 shall get to laughing before this is done with.” 

Here Rhoda sat down, flung her little white 
apron over her head, and did end her excitement, 
under its shelter, in a way that made the snowy 
fabric shiver, protesting all the time, in a 
broken, watery voice, that she was 80 ashamed, 
but sometimes she couldn’t help laughing in the 
wrong place. 

I think Constance forgot how all this happiness 
had been brought about, and prided herself on 
being the cause, as if there had been no disgrace 
in the method. At any rate, the quick tears came 
into her own eyes, and she patted Rhoda’s head 
through the apron, telling her not to cry—a sug- 
gestion of weakness which Rhoda resented by 
drawing down her apron, and scattering her tears 
with a laugh, that sent them flying. 

“Now I must go, Miss Constance, 
who it was bought the shawl?” 

“Oh! a friend of mine—rich as rich can be.” 

« A friend of yours, and so awful rich ?”’ 

“Yes; he is awful rich!” 

“You say he—was ita man? What. did any 
man want with a shawl?” 

“ Men have relations—don’t they, goosey ? ee 

Relations? Yes—and wives. Perhaps the 
gentleman bought it for his wife.” 

‘As the child turned to take her basket from the 
table, she saw that a flood of scarlet was just 
dying away from Constance’s face and neck, 


the money is good; but how on earth 
frightens 


” 


But tell me 


leaving a strange and disagreeable expression” 


there. 
«“Thope you're not sorry for what you have 
done?” she said, anxiously. 
“Sorry? No! Well, perhaps I am a little.” 
“Qh, dear! I hope not!” cried the child, 
clenching her tiny hand hard on the money. 
«Get along! Get along! It is all the same to 


ou.” 

“¢ Well, good-bye! It’s time for me to be going 
—the money burns my hand. Good-bye! Shut 
the door when you come down, and put the key 
under the mat, where father can find it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


RHODA BRINGS GOOD NEWS TO HER FRIEND, 


Mrantius, Rhoda found her way into Mrs, 
Holt’s room, She found that lady in deep dis- 
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tress; a letter had just reached her from her 
husband, in which he wrote with tender regret at 
their enforced separation. Nothing, he said, but 
want of means would have forced him to leave her 
behind. 

Perhaps there was something real in this; dis- 
tance, and that profound solitude which men feel 
in the great waste of the prairies, might have 
aroused memories and regrets enough to make 
what he wrote truth. Certainly it had this effect 
upon the poor lady to whom the letter came. Her 
desire to be with this idol of her life grew almost 
into afrenzy. Again and again she searched for 
some means by which she could follow him ; but 
all her resources were exhausted: She had already 
strained the means of her son, and nothing but 
the shawl was left. ‘The last hope lay in the little 
girl who sold matches for a living—who only a 
short time before had been the object of her 


charity. 


What real hope could fasten itself on this child, 
bright and energetic as she was? If she failed, 
how could Mrs. Holt dispose of the property, to 
whom could she offer it? 

Depressed by these thoughts, and sick at heart 
with a yearning wish to join the husband she 
loved with such adoration, the poor lady had crept 
into her easy-chair, resolved to wait patiently. 

Thus the woman sat, helpless, and still in that 
great easy-chair, when Rhoda opened the door and 
stole in, so eager with the good news that she 
forgot to knock. Quick as a lapwing she crossed 
the room, and startled Mrs. Holt with her voice. 

“T have got it—the shawl, you know! s 

Mrs, Holt turned her wild face upon the child ; 
it looked scared and unbelieving. 

‘Poor child! Poor, dear child! you have done 
your best, I know! Never mind, I did not expect 
ib!” 

“ But I have sold it.” 

“What!” 

The word came from her lips like a cry of pain. 
She could not yet realise that the girl was not 
mocking her. 

“TJ sold it fora thousand dollars,” whispered 
Rhoda, almost disbelieving herself. 

« A thousand dollars! Dear, dear! if it could 
only be true, that would open heaven for me— 
absolute heaven !” 

“Ts true as the gospel, lady! I’ve got the 
money in my hand. See!” 

Mrs. Holt reached forth her thin, white hand, 
unfolded the notes, and counted them ; each 
moment her lips grew paler, and the broad lids 
settled slowly over her eyes, so slowly that it 
might have seemed as if she were falling asleep ; 
she had fainted while the looso notes fluttered 
down from her lap. 

Rhoda neither screamed or ran, as another child 
might have done. She went to the bureau and 
searched among tho toilet-bottles for hartshorn, 
or any of the restoratives which she remembered 
to have been used about her mother. All the 
bottles were empty. There was plenty of water, 
however, and the child dashed a glass full into 
that white face, and held another to the white 


lips, when they began to stir with a pang of- 


returning life. 

Oh, dear! what have I done that 
go off so!” pleaded the child. “ 
would make you so happy! * 

“Happy! What can make me happy? Only 
one thing! Only onething!” 

“Do tell me what it is, If it isn’t money you 
want, just say what it is. I didn’t mean any 
harm; and now I've wet all your hair, and ever 
so much of your dress.” 

Mrs. Holt gathered herself up and made an 
effort to arrange her hair, which was dripping 
wet, but her hands fell feebiy away from the task, 
and ane clasped them in her lap. 

“But you were telling me something—what 
it, little Rhoda?” a bats 

“ Don’t be angry and do that again, it frightens 
me. 1 thought you wanted me to do it, so I sold 
your shawl for a thousand dollars. Don’t! Don’t 
turn so white! I'll do my very best to get it back.”” 

“ Get it back! You have really sold it, then ? 
And the money, where is it? So long as there is 
enough to carry me out to him, I do not care. 
Where is it, dear?” 

‘ Here, here, and here,” cried Rhoda, picking 
up the bank-notes. 


ou should 
thought it 


a! 


CHAPTER XL. 
THAT THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


« Anp you have done this for me,”’ cried Mrs. 
Holt, laying her hand on Rhoda’s shoulder. 

“Yes, Nobody can be more sorry, but I meant 
it for right.” 

“Sorry, my child? Sorry that you have made 
me the happiest woman on earth?” 


glee, 
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“And are you? Are you, indeed? Then I 
hayen’t gone and done anything to make you 
worse off.” 

“Oh! little Rhoda, if you could but know i 

“That's it! Now you look like yourself, lady ; 
and a great deal more so. I never saw any one 
get so young allat once. Only to think that an 


Ingy shaw! could do it.” 


“Tt seems to me like a miracle!” Mrs. Holt 


exclaimed, pressing the money between her hands, 


and kissing it with fervour; for, i i 
iifectihd breath to her. hae Fort StS 
part of it, little one. I had no idea that it would 
bring so much.” 

“Well, perhaps it wouldn't, only I’m used to the 
trade now, and tucked an extra thousand on to 
what you said it was worth. ‘Three thousand 
dollars is the worth of this Ingy shawl; and 
think what a bargain it'll be for one thousand,’” 
says I. 

“But you have got double the price I expected. 
In fact, I feel almost like a rich woman again. 
Come, now, let me pay my debts and give you a 
share.” 

“Pay debts! Oh, Mrs. Holt! don’t now.” 

“ But I must put fifty dollars into the bank for 
you, and here is fifty more as your commission.” 

“‘My—my what?” said Rhoda, drawing back 
and looking ready to cry. i 

“Pay for your trouble—that is clearly your 
due.” 

‘No, it ain’t. 
Oh, Mrs. Holt! 
you!” 

Rhoda was vexed, and tears leaped into her 


I won’t touch it—nary a cent. 
I wouldn’t a believed it of 


eyes. 

“But Rhoda,” pleaded the lady. 

“ Nary a cent—I won't touch a red. 
use asking me, for I won’t!”’ 

“ Rhoda! ”’ 

The girl turned; there was something sweet 
and pleading in the tone of that voice which sub- 
dued her anger in a moment. 

“Did you speak to me?” said the little creature 
meekly. d 

“Yes, Rhoda. I wanted to say that you 
the only friend I have in the onlded a oe 

‘©What, 1? I? Oh, Mrs. Holt!” 

Rhoda set her basket on the floor, and in a 
moment was leaning against the arm of Mrs, 
Holt’s chair, smiling through her tears. 

“You won’t say anything more about that?” 
she we eetE, 

‘No, not if it troubles you; but you ‘Iwi 
put back the fifty abla for Tike. Stee 
are so rich. It will be drawing interest, you 
ent and Beye be ready for us if we want 

“ But will you take it if—if 2 

“Tf I am very much in need, of course I'will 
ask for it.” % 

“Then T’ll put it back.” 

The child held out her little hand, and took the 
fifty-dollar note offered to her, half ashamed, as if 
she had been stealing it. : 

Rhoda still hung about Mrs. Holt’s chair as if 
she were waiting for something. 

‘“ Mrs. Holt, may I ask something?” 

“« Anything, child.” 

“ Are you going far away?” 

‘Yes, dear!” 

s And for ever?” 

‘¢ TJ cannot tell; that rests with God!” 

“Mrs. Holt.” 

“ Well, child.” 

Will you—won’t you——” 

‘‘ What is it, Rhoda? Don’t look so distressed, 
I will do anything for you. What is it?” 

“ Will—will you kiss me before you go?” 

“Will [? God bless you, child! God for ever 
bless you!” 

Mrs. Holt took that little round face between 
both her hands, and kissed the trembling mouth 
over and over again. 

ay go home, now,” Bai the child at last. 
“Good-bye. It’s no use trying to sel 
Seedaye-l coulain t eg Te Kila 3 eis 

Mrs. Holt followed the child to the d 
room, and looked after her with tates a te 
eyes, 


It’s of no 


CHAPTER XII. 
BLACK AND SCARLET, 


TuERE was almost riotous enjoyment in 
opera-house that evening. N =a ‘s her life tet 
Constance seen anything so brilliant. The crowd 
was a wonder to her, moving, chatting, laughing 
swaying in masses, breaking up and scattering 
again ; it was like an ocean heaying after a storm. 
The grotesque costume, the queer effect of the 
masks and strange voices, filled her with child-like 
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The man on whose arm she leaned was annoyed. 


by her delight. More than once he attempted 
to draw her towards one of the boxes, but she re- 
sisted him laughingly. 

Ten minutes of astonishment, another ten 
minutes for observation, and the girl was per- 
fectly at home in this motley crowd. She danced, 
too, in spite of his remonstrances, with the grace 
of a goddess and the spirit of a Frenchwoman ; 
laughing at her partners from under her mask, 
and flinging away from them whenever the caprice 
took her. Tho tall man whom she addressed as 
“father,” with a light, mocking familiarity, kept 
near her all the time ; but there was impatience in 
his gestures, and something like rage in the glitter 
of his eyes through the mask, whenever she gaye 
herself up with that reckless abandonment to the 
dance. 

“Come,” he said, at last, scizing her by the 
hand, “we haye had enough of this. Iam tired 
of keeping guard over your flirtations.” 

“Oh! don’t be cross, father; this is no place to 
scold a poor girl in. Dear, how you pinch my 
hand!” 

She was half angry, and he felt the mocking 
tones of her voice as an insult. 

“Had I dreamed of this, you should never haye 
come here,” he muttered, under his breath. 

“ Well, well,’ she said, taking his arm, ‘let us 
go and look on, it will be something to see all 
these people jostling each other; but I would 
rather dance. Oh! how much I would rather 
dance!” 

“Then I will dance with you,” said the man, 
almost fiercely, and seizing her around the waist, 
be whirled her into the crowd, and took her 
breath away by this impetuous movement. But 
the girl liked it, and liked her partner the better 
that he flung aside all grace and danced like a 
savage. Her feet kept time to his, a glow of 
intense delight shone upon her face. As the black 
and scarlet of her dress flashed in and out among 
the dancers, she looked like a beautiful fiend; for 
the mask revealed enough of her forehead and 
exquisite mouth to provoke general curiosity; and 
nothing could conceal the laughing brilliancy of 
those eyes. 

“Now,” said the man, as she paused, panting 
for breath, but with her foot advanced for a fresh 
start; and before she could speak, he hurled 
himself and her into the vortex of dancers, and 
absolutely tired her down with sheer physical 
exertion. 

“Yes,” she said, with a struggle for breath, as 
he led her out of the whirl, “Iam ready to go 
home now; that was something like a dance. 
Yes, Iam ready—which way do we go?” 

The man motioned with his hand towards the 
door out of which he wished to pass—and the 
two left the opera-house arm-in-arm. 

While standing on the pavement waiting for 
the carriage to come up, a young man, who stood 
near tbe entrance, looking anxiously at every per- 
son that came out, drew close behind them, then 
stepped back irresolutely. That moment Con- 
stance said something and broke into a laugh. 
Then the young man stepped softly forward and 
whispered in her ear, 

“Constance, I must speak with you. Do not 
go to bed till I come.” 

The girl started, and the laugh on her lips 
broke off in a faint gasp; but she whispered 
back, 

“Yes, yes; but do go away !” 

Her foot was on the step the next instant, and, 
gathering her cloak about her, she sat down ina 
corner of the carriage, quite in darkness, but 
looking keenly through the window at a tall form 
leaning against one of the lamp-posts. All at 
once a new idea seemed to strike her; for she 
leaned forward and called out to her attendant, 
who was speaking with the coachman, 

‘Rather! father! what are you waiting for? 
Tam cold!” Granth aman ae 

The gaslight lay full on the young MN ace ; 
she ee it fire and brighten. With a slight 
wave of the hand he turned away and disap. 
peared. That word “ father ’”’ had satisfied some 
anxieties that had been harrassing him all the 
evening. E 

“Tell the man to drive fast, I am so tired! 
said Constance, nestling back into her corner. 

‘He will drive fast enough without telling. 
You may be sure he is quite as tired as we are,” 
was the careless reply, * After all, these public 
balls are an awful bore.” 

She did not care to answer this, being too 
anxious and weary for a contest of words, What 
could Sterling want to say to her at this time of 
night? Did he suspect who her companion was ?” 

“Tt is too late, quite too late,” she said impe- 
riously, a8 the carriage stopped. “ Father. will 
have been in bed these three hours; you must not 


come up stairs. Good-night—good-night! But 
stop, first take off the mask and domino, I will 
keep them for you.” 

Church took off the garments she mentioned, 
and was about to throw them over his arm, but 
she snatched them from him laughing. 

“No you don’t. I have said good-night.” 

With these words the girl darted into the hall, 
using her latch-key, and shut the door behind her, 
leaving John Church, stripped of his disguise, 
ere on the payement, rebuffed and outgene- 
ralled, 


CHAPTER XLII, 
WOULD SHE PART WITH HIM ? 


Scarcery had the carriage which bore John 
Church away passed out of the neighbourhood 
when Sterling came swiftly up the side-walk, and 
re himself into the tenement-house with his own 

ey. 

When the young man came into the room, Con- 
stance started up with a cry of surprise ; his face 
was pale, and his eyes full of trouble. What 
could he know ? ‘These questions made the girl 
tremble. She arose and waited for him to speak. 

He came towards her, reached out both arms 
and clasped her to his bosom, against which she 
felt the heart heave and struggle like some wounded 
thing! 

“ What is it? What have I done? Are you 
angry with me, William ?” 

“ Angry with you? No, no!” 

His voice shook, and he kissed her tenderly. 

“What is it, then?” 

‘Constance, are we tobe parted? Or will you 
go with me to the house we were talking about ? 
that log-house, you know, with a prairie farm?” 

“‘ What does this mean, William ?” 

“ Just this, dear one. I haye an appointment 
from Washington. It came to-day—I do not 
know how, or by whom obtained. Its duties will 
carry me unto the Pacific Railroad, to the Rocky 
Mountains, perhaps, and farther on as the road 
progresses. Will you go with me, Constance ? ” 

“With youP Me? Me?” faltered the young 
wife. ‘What, out there among the Indians ? 
Oh, William !” 

“ But there is no danger; I am not afraid for 
you or myself. Constance, take a little time to 
think of it. Of course you will draw back at 
first, but remember, I shall be with you—my 
mother has already gone. We will let the whole 
world know of our marriage.” 

While he was speaking, the sharp wits of the 
girl had arranged themselves. The shock of this 
intelligence subsided. She saw at a glance how all 
this had come about, and was making a quick cal- 
culation of the results. 

‘When is it? When must you go?” she 
questioned, greatly disturbed, for she loved this 
man, so far as her imperfect nature could love, and 
the trial before her was a hard one, 

“At once. I must go at once, or refuse the best 
chance of my life—the very best.” 

“ But my father—he has no one in the wide 
world but me.” 

“ Tet him go with us.” 

“ He will not; he hates the country. But he 
might be persuaded while he knows nothing of our 
marriage—that would make him angry. Let 
us think of it, dear, and arrange what is best.” 

Constance thought of her blue dress, with all its 
garniture of filmy lace, and the prairies became 
more and more distasteful to her. Slowly but 
surely her heart was swaying back to its selfish- 
ness, out of which some generous impulses had 
aroused it for a few brief moments. 

“Well, dear, we will think all this over and 
make up our minds, I am so tired and sleepy 
now. 

She held up her lips sleepily for the kiss he 
pressed upon them, murmured good night, and 
saw him depart reassured by the hope that she 
would accompany him. 

_ When alone, the girl took up a lamp and, hold- 
ing it before a looking-glass, fell to examining 
herself curiously, as if she had been a third person, 
and the lovely head before hera work of high 
art. The dress was not altogether a becoming one, 
for though her hair was dark-brown, and her eyes 


| of a deep purplish-grey, the colouring of her gar- 


ments was more suitable for a brunette than for a 
person of her brilliant complexion. But it was 
impossible that Constance should not look well in 
anything she chose to wear. Thus the head and 
bust thrown back from the mirror, shadowed by 
the blackness of her corsage, and brightened b 
the scarlet of her opera-cloak, produced an artistic 
effect which might have sickened any one of a 
life in the far. West, where beauty itself is of little 
consequence, being confined to so few admirers, 

«“ And I am to take this face and figure into a 


log cabin for backwoodsmen and wild Indians to 
admire. Well, I hope he may get me there, that’s 
all, But then he’s so handsome, £0 good, so 
Dear me! why can’t such people have the money ? 
It’s awfully unjust,” 

It was almost daylight when Constance went to 
bed. Even then she lay awake, thinking over the 
two lives offered to her, drifting away from th® 
right and forming excuses for the wrong, till the 
sun shone in upon her in all its brightness, and 
saw how heavy her eyes had become, and what 
shadows had crept around them during the first 
honourable contest she ever made with the good 
that was in her. 

“T will not refuse him; why settle anything 
just now? Let the dear old fellow go. Ten 
chances to one I shan’t be able to live without 
him. While he is gone I can see what this 
fashionable life means. It dosen’t just come up 
to my idea so far; but then I hayen’t really dashed 
into it yet. By-and-by the log cabin may come in, 
and rll go out to him, ready to be useful, and 
loving, and humble, and of no account, just as he 
wants me to be. Not just yet, though; not just 

The end of all this was, that Constance resolved 
on half measures. She would neither break with 
her husband, nor go with him. Some good reason 
might be found which would seem to justify her 
in remaining with her father. She would pro- 
mise to follow Sterling after awhile, when he got 
settled and ready to claim her as his wife; in fact, 
she did not believe that he would haye money 
enough to bear her expenses. In that case, of 
course, the journey was impossible, 


CHAPTER XUIII. 
THE GOOD AND THE EVIL. 


Mvcu to the surprise of Constance, Chureh did 
not make his appearance at their rooms that day 
or the next. So she was left unfettered, so far as 
that strange man was concerned. 

Young Sterling came to his work the next 
morning, No, not to his work, for he was far too 
much excited for that ; but he came with hope in 
his heart to persuade Constance into some liking 
for the new life offered them on the prairies, 
which, in his imagination, grew more and more 
beautiful each day. 

Constance appeared to enter into his plans, and 
took a strange pleasure in going over the details of 
their western life; all the while knowing in her 
heart that her share in them was an illusion. It 
was arranged between them that all things should 
be put in preparation for their departure, but 
that nothing should as yet be said to Mr. Hudson, 

“Father 1s very blue and low-spirited,” she 
said, “and I know it will half kill him to part 
with me. Only think, I am all that he has in the 
wide world !” 

Sterling was just then very ready to believe all 
this. His generous heart yearned to her with 
infinite tenderness. What a creature she might 
become under the pure influences of a genial 
country life! How he longed to fling off the 
secrecy that became each day more irksome, and 
pronounce this young creature his wife before the 
whole world. Even his high-bred and delicate 
mother would feel the want of female companion- 
ship in her new life so much, that this beautiful 
creature, unformed as she was, might become 
welcome as a daughter-in-law. 


Constance seemed to share all his hopeful 
anticipations. Sometimes she did, indeed, half 
resolve to accompany him; and at night the in- 
consistent creature would lie awake and cry like 
a child, at the thought of parting with her hus- 
band, as if some force, not her own, kept her from 
his side. 

Indeed, this was the truth ; wild dreams, and 
such yain thoughts as an inexperienced, ambitious, 
and coarse-natured girl alone would have har- 
boured for a moment, swept her out of herself, 
and made her almost irresponsible, so completely 
did they predominate in her life just then. If she 
could have divided her existence, the better half 
would have gone with him, the other would have 
worked out a dashing future, in which her 
pleasures must eyer haye been her foremost object. 
‘As it was, she seemed to yacillate, but never did. 
It was hard to give her husband up, but harder 
still to sacrifice the brilliant dreams that had 
perverted her whole being. 

While Sterling was with her, she gave way to 
all the love that had led them on to an imprudent 
marriage. Caresses, that had grown cold of late, 
were lavished upon him with what seemed inex- 
haustible tenderness. In this very extravagance of 
affection she sought to atone for the secret thoughts 
of future wrong which were just then crowded 
back into her heart, 
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them? How beautiful she had looked in that 
dress, even in the dim light of a dressmaker’s 
room! How softly itsdelicate blue gleamed upon 
her now through the vapoury lace! And was she 
never to wear it? After so much deception and 
secret anxiety, was it to go for nothing ? 

She asked these questions of herself, sitting upon 
the floor, with both white feet huddled under her 
scarcely whiter garments, and her bare arms folded 
on the edge of the drawer. Mechanically she 
took the folded garments and laid them among 
the shabby things in her shabby trunk. The con- 
trast brought a gleam of scorn into those eyes 
which had been so beautiful and loving only a few 
moments before; and she drew the garments 


back into her lap, as if thus separating one portion 
of her life from the other. 

The package of money lay upon the floor as she 
had cast it down, where a gleam of lamplight fell 
upon it. She slowly reached forth her hand, 
grasped it stealthily, and was about to place it in 
her bosom; but some feeling rose up against that, 
and, lifting herself from the floor, she thrust it 
under her pillow. 

After this Constance threw off her shawl, huddled 
the things she had been packing back into the 
drawers of her bureau, and pushed the trunk to 
its old place under her bed. Then she blew out 
the light, and all was still in the chamber. Hours 
later the moon shone through a window close by 
her bed; and then might have been observed the 
glitter of two eyes, wakeful and bright, as if sleep 
never would visit them again. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CONSTANCE PARTS WITH HER HUSBAND. 


When Rhoda told Constance that Mr. Church 
was below and wanted to see her, the girl seemed 
struck with some shock of the nerves. The 
needle-work she was doing fell to her lap, and she 
looked about as if seeking some means of escape. 
But directly all this passed away. She took two 
or three resolute stitches, folded up her work 
with great deliberation, smoothed her hair before 
Rhoda’s tiny looking-glass, and went down, step- 
ping firmer and heavier than Rhoda had ever 
known her to do before. 

Constance entered the room where Church was 
sitting with her father. He came to meet her 
with something like self-distrust in his manner. 
She received him calmly, and with no visible 
repugnance, if she felt any. Hudson looked on 
with searching scrutiny. There was no soft 
flutter, no gentle embarrassment—nothing that 
bespoke affection or interest in her manner. Of 
the two, he was the most embarrassed. 

Constance seated herself on the sofa, and 
seemed to be waiting. 

“You sent for me, father ?” 

“Yes, Constance. Mr. Church—but, perhaps, 
you know what has brought Mr. Church here so 
often of late?” 

“Yes, father, I think so. He hasa fancy that 
you are tired of me, and is ready to take me off 
your hands.” 

“Then he has told you this ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

« And you permit it ?” 

“Why not? He is yourfriend. Any man may 
wish a thing, and say so.” 

‘* But tell me, Constance, do you love him ?” 

“Oh, father! I am ashamed of you. He had 
better ask that.” 

She did not change colour, or even affect em- 
barrassment. Her voice was clear and ringing, her 
air wonderfully self possessed. 

“But I have asked it,” said Church, drawing 
close to her; “and have waited for the answer as 
condemned men wait for pardon.” 

Constance drew back, and replied in her usual 
tone, though he had spoken low and rapidly, 

“ When I know my own mind, Mr. Church, you 
shall be the first to hear it.” 

“Then you have not made up your mind, 
daughter? You have not authorised him to say 
what he has ?” Hudson broke in, eagerly. 

‘«‘ What has he been saying, father ?” 

“That you are willing to marry him !” 

“Well, he is a little fast there. I never said 
that.” Tier 

“Never said that, Miss Hudson ? u 
have forgotten.” a BR 

Church had left his chair, and was pacing up 
and down the room. The cool composure of the 
girl irritated him. In asking this question he 
turned sharply upon her. 

“Well, perhaps one does not remember every 
light word or promise; but, no matter what I 
have said or forgotten, my father thinks you wish 
to marry me, and fears that I may be persuaded 
to marry you; the idea isn’t pleasant to him, I can 
see that.” 

Church darted an angry look at Hudson, who 
turned pale, but still kept his eyes resolutely fixed 
on ar ee a¥is 

‘‘ Father,” said the girl, “why is it that 
oppose Mr. Church ?” a ss 

“ You do not care for him ?” was the confused 
answer. i 

“Oh! yes, Ido!” 

* Constance !” 

‘Indeed, I do, father! Just a little.” 

‘What, love this man ?” 

“ Love! Oh! as for that, the less said the better. 
He doesn’t expect too much affection. Elderly 
people should be reasonable, you know.” 

‘© Constance, be serious.” 

“Father, I am.” ; 

« And you wish to marry this man ?” 

“T mean to marry him some day—that is, if hé 
waits long enough.” 

« Are you content, my good friend ?” demanded 
Church.’ “Does this satisfy you that the young 
lady needs neither coercion or much persuasion ? 
Surely she must be supposed to know her own 
mind.” 

«J have done,” said Hudson, heaving a dee 

igh. ‘God knows I was ready to wate sate 
thing rather than see her sacrificed ; but if she wills 
it, I can make no farther opposition. God help 
the poor child !” 

“This terrible emotion is hardly compli- 
mentary,” said Church, seating himself by Con- 
stance. “Now, as the main question is settled, 
let us fix a time. I have been waiting very 
patiently, and should be rewarded.” 

Before Hudson could speak Constance broke in. 

_* As to that, Mr. Church, we must let you exer- 
cise one of the virtues a little longer, if it is only 


“At length there was but one day left to them, 
and that found her really suffering ; and, if not illl 
sufficiently so to leave her cheeks pale, and her 
eyes heavy beneath the purplo shadows that 
gathered around them. 

“T cannot—oh! I cannot leave my poor father!” 
she pleaded, as Sterling held her shivering hands 
in his and entreated her to go with him. “ He is 
ill; he is troubled. If I go it will break his heart. 
Let me have a little time, William: Donot speak 
to him yet ; but go away, if you must, and after 
awhile send for me. Then I will tell him all, and 
come to you on the prairie, in a log-house—any- 
where, only don’t ask me to abandon my poor 
father.” 

At length the girl prevailed. She was so 
earnest and eager in her filial piety that it almost 
became real. Certainly he thought it so, and 
yielded his dearest wishes to this new and beauti- 
ful trait in the character of his wife. 

“TJ will leaye you, Constance,” he said, “ and 
keep our secret as you wish; but it must only be 
for atime. The moment Iam settled, or can find 
a home, you will come to me and share it?” 

“‘ Indeed, I will.” 

The creature meant it for the moment, and 
looked into his eyes truthfully, while her own were 
blinded with tears. 

It was hard to part with him. What did she 
care for all the gorgeous promises lately so potent 
with her? What did she care for any one com- 
pared to him—so graceful, so gentle and loving ? 
How dared that man Church presumeto speak of her 
husband so contemptuously? It sickened her to 
think of it. Of course, she would follow her hus- 
band. He might plant morning-glories around 
some log-cabin as soon as he liked. _ As for gold, 
there was plenty in the rocks and hills out yonder, 
and Sterling was as likely to find it as another. 
Still she would not go just then. Some time later, 
after she had enjoyed a little more of fashionable 
life, and prepared her father for the change, a 
western home would be pleasant, no doubt, 

The day had arrived. In a few hours Sterling 
would be far from her, hurrying fast as the speed 
of a ruthless engine could take him towards the 
far, far West, which was indefinite and vast as 
eternity to her. All night long the girl lay awake, 
sobbing piteously over her griefs. She relented 
then, and reproached herself bitterly that he was 
going without her. She felt how wicked and sel- 
fish she had been; thought of the dangers and toil 
upon which he was entering with absolute remorse. 
Once she sprang out of bed and began to pack her 
clothes, resolved to join Sterling the next morning 
and go with him. 

With a shawl flung over her night-dress, and 
her bare feet upon the carpet, she moved from 
closet to bureau, packing up her belongings in 
eager haste. As she proceeded in her task, the 
young creature became more and more earnest. 
She seized upon the articles of her scant toilet, 
and crushed them into the trunk hurriedly, as if 
she feared the train destined to bear away her 
husband would leave her behind. She took from 
a corner of her bureau-drawer a little, old book, 
and opened it, where a marriage certificate had 
been lying for many weeks, hid away there be- 
cause the sight of it, resting close to her heart, had 
been a sort of reproach. Now she put it back 
into the little silken case, which she had em- 
broidered so tastefully when love was freshest in 
her life, and restored it to her bosom, which 

seemed to grow purer beneath its light touch. 

That was not enough. In the ecstacy of her 
newly-aroused tenderness, the precious paper 
must lie close to her heart. She attempted to 
place it there, when her hand came in contact 
with an obstacle which made her start as if it had 
touched an adder. It was a fold of bank-notes 
pinned to her garments just over the spot from 
which the marriage certificate had been re- 
moved. 

With a gasp and a shudder she tore the notes 
from their fastening, and dashed them to the floor. 
The little silken package fell downward into its 
place; with both hands pressed to her heart she 
held it there, and, seated on the side of her bed, 
began to sob and cry as if her heart were breaking 
under that passionate pressure, 

After a time she became more‘composed, and, 
starting up went to her work again. The lowest 
drawer of her bureau was opened, and there lay 
the dress of azure silk, as yet unworn, close by the 
India shawl, which she had learned to prize at its 
full value. 

The sight of these garments produced a sudden 
revulsion in that unstable nature. Constance sunk 
down upon the floor and contemplated the rich 
fabrics with longing intensity. All that Church 
had said and hinted swept back upon her with 
vivid force. Could she give these things up, with 
the hopes of triumph and display inspired by 


Tun next morning Constance went to the rail- 
road station with her husband. She was very pale 
and still; sometimes a shiver ran through her 
frame as he tried to speak hopefully of the future. 
When he drew her towards him in the carriage and 
pressed his trembling lips to hers, the kiss she 
gave back was almost a sob. But even at the last 
moment she shed no tears, and her face kept its 
immovable whiteness. He left her in the carriage 
leaning against its cushions, her face contracted, 
her lips pressed together, and her hands clenched, 
as if a desire to cry out were torturing her. 

“ God bless you, darling!” 

He strained her to his heart, left kisses on her 
ue her lips, and the thick waves of her 

air. 

« Constance, my poor darling! how white you 
are! How you shiver, and I cannot stay to com- 
fort you. One look—one more kiss. Now God 
bless you! God bless you, my wife !” 

He sprang out of the carriage, and rushed into 
the crowd that hurried by them to the office. She 
saw him enter, and come forth again. He looked 
that way; and then, as if his last glance had 
broken her heart, she sent a wild cry after him— 
so wild and broken that it must have called him 
back, but for the rumble and roar of the engine, 
which seized upon and carried all other sounds 
into its own. ‘Chen the sharp clang of a bell, the 
slow movement of the train sweeping out of the 
depot, and Constance drew back from the window, 
out of which she had been wildly leaning, and fell 
into the seat, moaning piteously. 

“Fe is gone! He is gone! and I did love 
him! Oh! I did love him !” 

The carriage bore her homeward, and stilljshe 
cried out in her pain, reviling herself for a hard- 
hearted, cruel ‘girl, who deserved no good, and 
who was sure to be punished for the cruel thing 
she had done. 

Two weeks from that night Church again made 
his appearance. He had a long, and, it would 
seem, rather stormy talk with Hudson, from which 
that’ enslaved man came out apparently submis- 
sive. One thing he said just as Church was taking 
leave, which made that bad man less secure than 
usual. 

“J will speak to her,” these were the words, 
“ speak to her honestly, and if possible learn what 
her feelings are. If she is willing—if she does 
not love the young fellow who has left us in 
such strange haste, L will not interpose. But she 
must do this of her own free will, and without 
undue persuasion even, or I never will permit her 
to become your wife—not if all the choice you 
leave me is that or a prison.” 

Church laughed, but closed the door softly that 
no one might hear; and for a long time his low, 
silky voice fell upon the atmosphere like the hum 
of drowsy bees. Then the door was opened 
again, and Mr. Hudson, looking white and anxious, 
called to Rhoda Weeks,. who was sweeping the 
stairs. 5 

“Oh, yes! I will call Constance,” she said, rest~ 
ing her broom against the wall. ‘She's up 1" MY 
4 room.” 


n 
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foy the novelty, Ido not intend to be married to 
any one just yet. My education is not completed, 
you know.” 

Church seized her hand. 

“ You will not insist on delay,” he said. ‘ Do 
not be so cruel.” 

She threw back his hand with a light laugh. 

“ My father is not prepared to do without me 
yet. Be content with what Ihave promised. I 
will not take another step at present, and will 
marry no man until he need not be ashamed of an 
uneducated wife.” 

“Oh! we will change all this,” said Church, 
whispering in Hudson’s ear. “ You mean to bafile 
me with delay ; but I will not bear it. Make the 
time brief, or you may be placed beyond the power 
of interference.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XLY. 


CONSTANCE MAKES A SECOND VISIT TO HER DRESS- 
MAKER, 


Cuurcn took his hat after this, and went away, 
leaving the father alone with his child, who saw a 
look of sharp terror come over him. — 

“ Father, what is this? Rhoda told me that 
this man was threatening you; and that you were 
pleading with him so earnestly that ‘she could not 
help hearing you as she swept the stairs. You 
looked frightened when I came in. You look 
frightened now, father. Tell me what the secret 
is?” 

“ But you will marry him, and that ends all.” 

“Father, I will not marry-him. He wants it, I 
know; and I have let him say many things that 
pin to have been nonsense, or never spoken. 
Tell me the truth, and then I shall better know 
how to help you, Father, trust me, for I love 
you.” She put her arms around his neck, and laid 
her cheek lovingly by his, so lovingly that it 
brought tears into his eyes. “Tell‘me what this 
man’s power is?” 

Hudson shaded his eyes from her gaze; but she 
took down his hand, holding it between both hers 
lovingly—for at the moment she was good, and 
affectionately resolved on helping her father. 

‘* Father, tell me!” 

“Tell you what, child ?” 


“Why is it that you are so troubled when Mr. . 


Church comes here ?” 


of Because he tortures me; because he is an unsafe 
man, 


“Then why let him visit us?” 


* God forgive me, child! I cannot help my- 
elf, 


‘“‘ Haye you done anything wrong, that——” 
“Stop, Constance; I will not be questioned so.” 


Hudson arose abruptly, and seizing his hat went 
out of the house, leaving Constance alone and 
great. troubled. She stayedawhile, thinking over 
what had passed, and feeling the loneliness of her 
life very keenly ; for, since Sterling’s departure, 
she had bitterly repented the selfishness which had 
kept her from his side, and, at first sight, almost 
hated Church for being the cause of all this self- 
reproach. Sympathy for her father’s evident un- 
happiness also enlisted her better feelings in his 
behalf, and she was ready to make any sacrifice 
that promised to bring him back toeyen comparative 
tranquillity. Some day she meant to persuade him 
to go with her out to the far West, where new and 
happy lives might be opened to them. For the 


time this, indeed, was her generous purpose. If. 


she had seemed to encourage Church lately, it was 
from a suspicion that in some way her father was 
in his power. Indeed, that bad man had more 
than once cruelly hinted as much, 


After thinking over all the perplexities of her 
position she was siezed with a desire to go forth 
into the openair. Not long before she had left 
some garment to be altered at the dressmaker’s, 
and turned her steps that way, indifferent where 
she went. When she came in sight of the house, 
Constance was surprised to see her father entering 
it without knocking, as if he were used to the 
place. Surprised and offended, hardly knowing 
why, she followed him into the hall, and up to the 
top of the house, hearing his footsteps above her, 
though he was out of sight. She found the door 
of the dressmaker’s room ajar, and heard her 
father’s voice within, gentle and sweet, as she had 
seldom listened to it at home, 


Constance drew softly toward the door, looked 
through, and saw her dressmaker with both arms 
folded on her own father’s knee, and lifting her 
sweet face to his with a look of yearning fondness 
that made her seem beautiful as a saint. 


Constance Hudson stood @ moment in dumb 
astonishment, then she turned and left the couse 
as noiselessly as she had entered it, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
PLANNING AN ESCAPE. 


Sie stood in the middle of the floor, pale 
and angry; her limbs fairly shook under her 
when she heard her father’s step on the stairs. He 
came in, looking worn and sorrowful, placed his 
hat on the table, and sat down. 

‘Father !” 

Hudson started up, and turned his startled eyes 
on the girl, 

“* What—what is the matter, Constance ?” 

“‘T followed you—I saw you go into that house. 
Who is she ?” 

“Constance, my child, spare me. Do not speak 
a harsh word of this noble girl. She is the child 
of my sister, who is dead.” 

“Your niece, and I never heard of such a 
person—another secret! Then there is this man 
Church, who treats you as if you were his slave. 
What does all this mean? Father, I will know.” 

The man stood up, white and trembling, with 
both hands clasped before him, as if afraid to 
plead for mercy with his own child. That 
face and attitude touched all that was good 
in the girl’s nature. With a sudden revulsion of 
feeling she flung her arms around his neck, 

“FBather! father! poor, dear father! I am 
cruel—I am wicked! But tell me everything—I 
want to be good to you—I will be good. Don’t be 
afraid of me!” 

“ Afraid, Constance! ’’ 

A wan smile flitted across his lips pitiful to 
look upon. 

“When shall I be other than afraid ?” 

“Tam never afraid!” said Constance. ‘Tell 
me.” 

‘T will,” answered the old man, wearily, ‘ Sit 
down here—no, not in that way, with your eyes to 
mine. It is not well that a child should look on 
her father’s shame.” 

Constance slid down to the floor, and laid her head 
on her father’s knee. Hudson spoke almost in a 
whisper at first. By degrees his voice grew deep 
and husky, then sharp with pain. ‘The girl 
listened, sometimes with a shrinking heart, some- 
times with the kindle and glow of keen anger, 
when a fiery word would break from her lips, or 
a sob shake her bosom ; but she seldom interrupted 
him, except by a half-whispered question. Nor 
did she once lift her face, though his sank lower 
and lower, till his grey locks mingled with the 
rich brown of hers, as if snow had suddenly fallen 
there. 

‘Tg this all, father ?” 

Constance said this with terrible constraint. 

“ Yes, my child! Is it not enough ?” 

“Not for me—not for me!” cried the girl, 
urning upon her knees, and lifting her arms 
upward, “If you had been a thousand times as 
bad, I should only love you, and hate him the 
more. Oh! how Ido hate him!” 

The old man began to shake as he felt her arms 
around him; and out of his agony tears came, 
large and mournful, almost blinding him, 

Constance wiped away these tears with a flimsy 
little handkerchief bordered with sham lace, and 
kissed the cheeks on which they had trembled. 

“* We will go away, father, you and I, where he 
can never find us, the toad, the rattlesnake!” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“Oh! if we could!” 

“But we will. Let him sit like a hundred- 
legged spider in his wicked old web; the world is 
wide, and I am a match for him, anyway.” 

“T thought that myself once,” said Hudson, 
mournfully ; “but he seems gifted with a fiend’s 
ability. Go where I will, he finds me out; and 
after every struggle I am more firmly his slave.” 

‘* But it shall end here, father.” 

Hudson shook his head. 

You do not know him, Constance.” 

“ He does not know me. Now that I understand 
everything, he shall find his match. Don’t look so 
wild, father—I won’t fight him. But you and I 
can run away, and we will.” 

Hudson almost smiled, but he only muttered 
again. 

“Oh! if we could—if we could!” 

“ We will, father, make sure of that! When we 
get settled this cousin of mine shall come to us, 
I see now why we looked so much alike. It 
startled me. There, there, dear old father! don’t 
fret, we will escape this snake.” 

Hudson kissed the girl and left the room. 

When Constance went out from the room, all 
the force of character that had sustained her so 
long seemed to die out. -She was pale as death, 
and walked unsteadily, like one just recovering 
from a hard blow; for the first time in her life 
she felt the force and burden of a dangerous con- 
fidence. Ina single hour she had changed places 
with her own father. 


That night Church called at the house again. 
Hudson had just gone out, but Constance received 
him with more cordiality than he had ever ex- 
perienced before; perhaps he observed that her 
cheerfulnéss was a little exaggerated, and her 
laughter somewhat hysterical; but she was so 
pleasant that he seemed content with all she said 
and did. Once she went out of the room for a, 
moment, leaving him alone. Then he arose 
walked on tip-toe to the bed-room-door, and open- 
ing it softly, looked in. A battered trunk stood 
in the middle of the floor, evidently packed close, 
and with a new strap buckled over it. He 
observed also that the bureau-drawers were half 
open, and quite empty, while all the little orna- 
ments belonging to the room of a fanciful girl had 
disappeared. With something that sounded like a 
low chuckle, he closed the door, went back to his 
seat, and waited, with a slow smile creeping over 
his face. 

Directly Constance came in, full of life and 
spirits, but so nervously restless; that she was per- 
petually moving about the room, dashing a few 
notes from the piano, or snatching up her work to 
fling it away after a moment for some new 
object. 

Church sat still, smiling quietly to himself; but 
there was a gleam in his eyes as he watched her 
which few persons would have read clearly, the 
smile and the look so completely contradicted each 
other, At last he got up and prepared to go. 
Then Constance turned upon him, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her cheeks hot with excitement. 

“Good night!” she said, reaching forth her 
hand, which burned in his as he clasped it. ‘Do 
not call to-morrow, or next day—TI shall not be 
at home.” 

He asked no questions, and did not seem to be 
surprised, and went away still smiling. 


CHAPTER XLYVII. 


THE FORCED CONSENT. 


Tix next morning, at day-break, a porter left 
that tenement-house,carrying a trunk on his shoul- 
der. Some few minutes after a man and a woman 
followed the direction he had taken, the first carry- 
ing a heavy valise in his hand, the other bearing 
a well-filled satchel. The man who carried the 
trunk hailed a street-car going up town, and 
placed his burden in front, with the driver while 
the two persons took a seat inside, and soon found 
themselves at the depot. Here Mr. Hudson 
bought some tickets, and was checking the valise 
and trunk, when a hand was laid gently on his 
arm. 

“Not so far as that, my dear friend,” said 
Church, in the softest and sweetest voice ima- 
ginable. ‘It would grieve me to part with you 
so.” 

Hudson shrank away from the man’s touch, 
and for an instant the look of a gladiator broke 
into his eyes. 

“How dare you follow me in this way,” he 
would haye said, but the words died on his lips, 
for he saw another man just behind Church 
watching him narrowly.” 

«Put that trunk upon the carriage, and take 
your own seat with the driver,” he said, address- 
ing the strange man. ‘‘ Step in, Hudson; there 
is room for your valise inside. I will take charge 
of the young lady.” 

Hudson turned deadly white, cast a despairing 
look on his daughter, and stood motionless as a 
statue, while Church moved slowly towards the re- 
ception-room. Constance refused to take ‘his 
arm, or surrender her satchel ; but her face turned 
ashen with sudden terror, and the fierce light in 
her eyes was like a smouldering fire. 

Church gave no explanations, and asked none, 
but called aloud to Hudson that the carriage was 
waiting. | When Constance was seated, he placed 
himself quietly by her side, took her hand in his, 
and kept it with gentle force, as if they had been 
the best friends on earth. 

After awhile the carriage stopped. The 
stranger, who had affected Hudson so much, got 
down from his seat, and looked into the carriage, 
as if for orders. Church leaned forward and 
whispered a few words; the man nodded his head, 
went up the steps of a house, rang the bell, and 
entered it. Now, for the first time, Church spoke 
earnestly to his companions. | 5 

« Constance, you have promised to marry me. 

‘No, no!” 

“ But you have—your father sanctions it.” 

“ Ffe does not! He never will!” cried the girl 


passionately. 

«But he does sanction it, Ask him.” 

Constance cast a glance at her father, who sat 
white and shivering in a corner of the carriage. 
With that look came back all that he had told 
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her, all the peril he was in—and she, too, began to 
shake with the fear that came over her. 

*“ You force him to it; he never did consent of 
his own free will!” 

‘‘T fancy he has done very little of his own free 
will,” was the cool reply. ‘That is nothing to 
me.” 

“But his promise does not bind me.” 

Your own promise does.” : 

“But I revoke it. I never gaye you one in 
dead earnest ; never in my heart meant to marry 
you. Is that enough?” ; 

‘Not quite. I came here to make you my wife, 
and mean to do it.” 

‘But I can’t and won't be your wife.” 

“Nonsense, child! You are angry now; but 
this trifling is perilous to your father. He ought 
to teach you better.” 

“T know what you mean—my father has told 
me everything. For his sake I might, I would; 
but it is no longer possible.” 

‘Tt is both possible and certain that you are 
my wife before the sun sets, or your father a pri- 
soner—choose which.” 

Constance looked at her father. 

‘Ts there no one to help us?” she pleaded. 

The old man turned his face away in gloomy 
silence. 

“ What shall Ido? What can I do, father?” 

Hudson was newly aroused by this cry; he sat 
up, and a gleam of colour came into his face. 

“Have you no mercy?” he said. “TI have 
told you that the poor girl loves another, a worthy 
man, who would make her a happy and good 
woman.” 

“Loves him, does she? Well, I must say, cir- 
cumstances have not warranted me in thinking so. 
But all this is of little consequence; the young 
fellow you speak of is out of my way, and out of 
the world. If you had read the papers, I need 
not have told you this.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Constance seized him by the arm, her white 
face was close to his, her lips parted in wild 
terror. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Did you really care so much for the fellow, 
Constance, after denying it so stoutly, too? Well, 
it almost pains me to give you the news; but the 
Indians have been making some ferocious raids on 
our railroad people of late, and young Sterling 
happened to be one of the victims.’’ 

Constance grasped his arm with such fierce 
strength that he winced under it. 

“Is this thing true ?” 

He had no pity for the anguish in that face; no 
compassion for the strained nerves which, for the 
moment, seemed made of steel, but took a morn- 
ing journal, some three days old, and a more 
recent telegram from his pocket. 

“Read for yourself,” he said, coldly, ‘ You 
might not believe me.” 

Constance could not read, the paper shook in 
her hand; the telegram seemed like a bit of 
blurred paper, for the letters all ran together. 

“Father, can yousee? Can you read?” she 
cried out in heranguish. “Is it true? Oh! isit 
true?” 

Hudson took the paper and read a paragraph 
which had been sent to the public press, not 
aloud, he had no voice for that ; but he made out 
the meaning, and told her that it wastrue. Wil- 
liam Sterling had been killed only a few days 
after he reached the station appointed for his first 
duties, in a sudden raid of the Indians, 

When the paragraph was completed, he dropped 
the paper and turned to Constance. She had 
given no sign of distress, not even a sob broke 
from those ashen lips; but white, and still as 
death itself, she fell forward into the old man’s 
arms. 

A face looked into the carriage-window—the 
same face that had so startled Hudson. 

“He is at home and ready, sir.” 

“Too late—the lady is ill!” 

“Taye you tortured us enough? CanI take 
this poor child home?” asked Hudson, sternly, 

“Jt is not I that have tortured you, Hudson. 
As for the girl, you know well enough I would do 
anything to save her a moment’s sorrow. Be 
reasonable. You were attempting to cheat me, 
and I out-generalled you, that is all.” 

“No; it is not all—you have nearly killed her, 
More than that, I solemnly believe you have been 
the cause of that young man’s death. No one 
who crosses your path ever escapes.” 


CHAPTER XLYVIII. 
THE DESPERATE BRIDAL. 


Cuvrcn laughed ; it might haye been in derision 
of the charge which Hudson had made against 
him, or that he accepted it as a triumphant fact. 
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The laugh sent a shiver through the young 
girl, who, till that moment, had rested like a dead 
creature on her father’s bosom. ‘The words of her 
father had aroused her to consciousness; that 
answering laugh kindled all her life into rage, 
silent and bitter as death. A hot, red colour 
flashed in and out of her face, kindling it as with 
living fire one moment, and leaving it like ashes 
the next. The conviction that Church had con- 
spired to murder her husband, fastened upon her 
from that moment. 

“ Are you better, Constance?’ Church inquired, 
in his low, soft voice. 

“Better? Ob, yes! Tam much better, thank 

ou,” she answered, in a voice so hoarse and 
changed that it disturbed him with momentary 
doubts. 

“Then why not go in, as I had arranged? The 
minister is ready ; your father is willing, Ianswer 
for that. You shall never repent it, Constance, 
for I love you dearly.” : 

Hudson, whose arm was still around Constance, 
felt her shiver at these words as if a cold blast 
were sweeping by—but she did not speak. 

“If I have any power over your father, such as 
he has told you of, it will end the moment you 
become my wife.” 

Again some cold blast seemed to pass over the 
girl. She leaned towards her father and whis- 


Church heard it, and answered. in Aca 

“Consent, Constance, and they shall be given 
up before we leave the carriage,” 

She looked steadily through the carriage win- 
dow and spoke like one in a trance. 


‘‘Give them to me here, and this moment! It 
is in me to break his chains now. In another 
hour—who knows how I may feel in another 
hour?” 

Hudson held his breath; the next moment 
might set him free of an awful fear—but he 
thought of the cost and interfered. 

« No, Constance,” 

‘ Father, I will!” 

* But take a little time—this news has driven 
you mad,” 

“Then Iam the more fit for this work. Yes, 
sir, Lam mad! I thirst for something that will 
surely come to your cost if you marry me. Have 
you the courage?” 

“ Have I the courage to marry you, Constance ? 
Yes. 

“ When you know that I do not love you; that 
I hate myself for ever having taken your gifts, or 
listened to you for one minute; that I look upon 
you as—as : 
‘Only look upon me as your husband; as a 
man who adores you, and will make you love 
him.” 

* But I warn you.” 


“Dear Constance, you are angry now—you 
think that I have been harsh with your father. It 
was you that made me so. When I saw you 
attempting to evade me, that was all the power I 
had to hold you back. Iam his friend. When 
you are my wife, his interests will be mine—I 
will befriend him as no son-in-law ever did 
before.” 

Constance lifted her hand to check him. 

‘‘ Give me those papers.” 

When the persons in the carriage were left to 
themselves, Church drew forth a small package 
from his pocket and handed it to Hudson, who 
shrank back at first; but on the second instant 
snatched at it eagerly, and began to look the 
papers over with trembling hands. 

Constance watched him steadily, her features 
hard and white, her eyes glittering. 

“They are right—they are all here; but, ob! 
my child, rather than see you so sacrificed, I 
would gladly go with that man.” 

“ Hush, father!” 


Constance drew the travelling shawl around her 
shoulders, and arose. 


“Come, father, and see your chains drop 
away.” 

Church descended from the carriage and 
reached out his hand. She did not touch it, but 
stepped to the pavement without help, and walked 
firmly up the steps. 

Hudson followed unsteadily, like a drunken 
man, shivering and reeling in his walk, holding 
the forged notes tightly in his grasp, and looking 
at them every other moment, as if they had been 
serpents that could sting him. 

Thus, filled with bitter antagonism, each soul 
in revolt against the other, these three persons 
entered the clergyman’s dwelling, 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 


OFF INTO DARKNESS. 


TuatT night a train going southward bore 
Church and Constance away from the city. Hud- 
son went with them to the depdt, haggard and 
miserable in spite of the sudden freedom that had 
fallen upon him; Constance seemed to have 
grown hard and stern since the ceremony of that 
morning. She neither shed a tear, or uttered 
a moan; but this cold steadiness chilled him 
to the heart; it was so unlike anything he had 
seen in the girl before. 

« Father, you will write to me?” 

Yes, daughter—and you?” 

‘Sometimes; but I shall come back soon!” 

“ Has he promised that ?” 

“T have.” 

There was a sneer on that beautiful lip. Truly, 
this man Church would not find the young girl he 
had tempted and distorted a facile tool, even in 
his adroit hands. 

“Ah! here you are, large as life; saw your 
face at the carriage-window ; knew the trunk, too ; 
cut after it with all my might ; hadn’t been gone 
an hour before the postman brought this.” 

Rhoda Weeks was all in a glow from hard run- 
ning; the matches were tumbled about in her 
basket ; her bonnet had blown back, and every 
article of dress around her seemed in commotion. 
She thrust a letter in Constance’s hand, who put 


‘| it mechanically into her pocket. Nothing seemed 


to haye the power of arousing that poor bride 
from the iron stillness that had fallen upon her. 
Ina moment she seemed to have forgotten Rhoda’s 
presence, though the girl was looking wistfully 
into her face, expecting some thanks for the exer- 
tion she had made. 

“Well, if you won’t speak to me, I'll go,” she 
said, at last, choking down a sob of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Oh, mercy! if there ain’t old Church, with 


his grey mustacher and shiny boots. Good-bye ~ 
! 


Good-bye!” 

Away the little creature darted, jerking her 
bonnet forward as she went. Constance looked 
after her with a wild, yearning wish to break 
away and follow her back to the old home, which 
seemed to her a paradise from which she was shut 
out for ever. 

“Come, darling, the ferry-boat is here.”’ 

With a start and a pang, which brought back 
all the present, she rejected the man’s arm, but 
walked on board the boat. 

Hudson followed her in mournful silence; all 
the joy of his freedom was broken up by the cer- 
tainty that, to save him, that poor girl was 
enslaved, and probably separated from him for- 
evermore. 


The bell rang, the puffs of the engine grew 
louder and stronger, the train began to vibrate. 
Hudson took Constance in his arms, and would 
have blessed her, but the words died in his throat. 
She was cold as marble, but shook in every fibre, 
as marble never can. 

“ Come,” said Church, gently, ‘the train will be 
moving.” 

Constance turned upon him quickly, her face 
white, her lips quivering; some bitter word 
trembled there, but it found no utterance. She 
stepped into the car, and he followed her, waving 
his hand lightly to the poor father. 

The train moved, leaving Hudson on the plat- 
form, gazing wildly after it. He longed to see 
“that face once more looking back upon him ; but 
it did not appear, nor the hand waving 2 last 
adieu, which might have softened the keen sense 
of desolation and self-reproach that fell upon 
him. All was blank along that long line of win- 
dows. Then came a confused rattle of wheels, 


train, which spread out into a broad curtain of 
vyapoury grey and disappeared im a sombre mist, 
which seemed to wrap itself and settle all around 
him, filling the atmosphere with gloom. 


(To be continued.) 
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The “ funeral” of Pér 


Paris last week. It is e Hyacinthe took place in 


fi eK the custom among Roman 
Catholic religious Communities to consider any 
member that deserts them as dead, and the cere- 
mony of burying him is gonethrough. Itisa kind 
of substitute for burning or torturing him, which 
would formerly have been done. ‘I'he rites took 
place at the Convent of Dominicans, to which M. 
Hyacinthe Loyson belonged. .A coffin was placed 
in the middle of the chapel, and the customary 
burial service chanted, It is said the scene was 
“most imposing.” 
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puffs of curling smoke followed the sweep of the: 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
—O0—— 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

At the present moment fashion presents no 
novelties. “La Mode ” may be said to be at a 
standstill. Few new toilettes are in process of 
construction, and prevailing models serve for 
those. We are lead to believe there may be 
some modification in the style of bonnets anon. 
A sort of coronet, a general increase In sub- 
stance being indicated, but no alarming change. 

Here isa pretty and elegant evening tollette 
—elegant inits simplicity. A long dress of 
white Brussels net, with one deep flounce 
headed by three bands of two-inch wide velvet. 
Tunic rather short in front apron-wise, witha 
pleat on the hip and forming a deep point to- 
wards the back, edged with lace and 
black velvet. This overlaps the very long full 
back of the tunic, which falls over the flounce 
nearly to the extreme edge, gauged thrice, the 
gauging puffing it a little, with bands of 
velvet, bows and short ends in the centre of 
each. A low body edged with a row of velvet 
under which is a fall of lace and bias over 
each shoulder. A pleated basque with rows of 
narrow Velvet on it andedged with narrow lace. 

_A very pretty house-jacket to wear over a 
silk dress may be thus made: Rows of three- 
inch wide lace insertion, and one-inch wide 
velvet, black or any shade. Edge with lace. 
Bell sleeves. 

This isa quiet and pretty style for a silk 
dress: Skirt walking length. Deep flounce, 
bias band heading, and upright frill. 

Tunic front and back separate, but meeting. 
Back very long. Looped ala panier. Revers 
the side. All edged with a frill, narrow 
bias band and very narrow heading. Front, 
inverted vandyke in centre, square to the side 
with the corner cut off. Edged with a frill. 
J Sear to the back by a large handsome bow of 
ribbon. 


COME AGAIN, 


BY GEORGIANA C, CLARK, 


Rarely leaning from the window 
Gazing on the busy street ; 
Loving, I do, home employment, 
Finding occupation sweet ; 
While my fingers deftly hurry 
O'er the snow-white stuff, in train, 
All my thoughts are busy with thee, 
Murmuring “ Come, love ; come again.” 


Strains of music may be wakened 
By my own or neighbours’ skill, 

Grave or gay the measure, something 
Breathes in it about thee still. 

Flowers that boldly bloom more brightly, 
Bird that sings his richest strain, 

Make me wish you saw and heard them, 
Make me wish you'd come again. 


Bright as golden lava flowing 
O’er Vesuvius, shines the sun ; 
Morn hath wakened ; yet I fancy 
Life more sweet when day is done; 
Twilight rocking day dreams slowly 
Cradled in the passive brain ; 
Hour to herald thee accustomed, 
Hour when thou wilt come again. 


Eriuepsy oz Frrs.—A sure cure for this distressing 
compiaint is now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo 

ages) on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, pub- 
lished by PROF, O. PHELPS BROWN. The prescrip. 
tion was discovered by him in sach a providential manner 
that he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, 
as it has cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in a single case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any chemist. Sent free to any address on 
application to PROF. O. PHELPS BROWN, 2, King. 
street, Covent-garden, London, 

Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table, No article is more welcome asa gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27and 28, Oxford.street, London, W. 


SpECTACLES.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on rutnasity-osrhape there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The yalue of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 

urchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 

e avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Cpa Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic lanterns, dissolying yj 
whom catalogues may be obtained, Teer srlarrer &c-, from 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING DRESSES. 

Fia 1.—Evening Dress of black grenadine with 
flounces and a narrow bias of black satin to be 
worn over a black silk petticoat of equal length.— 
Low jacket body trimmed with bias bands of black 
satin and narrow white lace, necklace of jet, white 
feathers, or salmon or light-blue,in the hair. This 
toilette is equally suitable in or out of mourning, and 
is yery economical to utilise an old black silk skirt. 

Frc. 2,--Afternoon Dress——Polonaise of sky- 
blue taffetas trimmed with point lace insertion,the 
revers on the jacket basque lined with a deep iris- 
blue velvet. Under skirt deep iris-blue velvet or 
velveteen. The flounce is headed with a frill of 
white lace. The velvet should not be continued 
under the flounce, but a stout lining only with a 
braid of velvet at the hem. Otherwise the skirt 
will be too heavy. 

AUTUMN DRESSES FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 

Fra. 3.—Black velveteen costume bound with 
black corded silk. 

Fia. 4.—Black cachmere frock trimmed with 
ruches of bright green ribbon; or the new red 
trimmed with black ribbon. 

FANCY WORK. 

Fra. 5.—End for a Crayat.—Trace the design 
on tissue paper. ‘Tack a piece of fine cambric 
behind the centre medallion. It is well to work 
the flowers on it first in satin-stitch with em- 
broidery cotton. Place the paper on toile cirée. 
Run on lace braid with a firm thread. Gently 
pull away the paper. Join the braid where it 
crosses. Fill in the lace stitches, using Walter 
Evans and Co.’s Mecklenburgh thread,Nos, 12 and 
16; H. Walker’s elliptic needles, No. 19. 


SS 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
——o 


Fux Axp Poverry.—Poverty runs strongly to fun. 
A man is never so full of jokes as when he is _re- 
duced to one shirt and two potatoes. Wealth is 
taciturn and fretful. Stockbrokers would no sooner 
indulge in a hearty laugh than they would lend 
money on a “ second mortgage.” Nature is a great 
believer in compensations. Those to whom she 
sends wealth she saddles with lawsuits and dys- 
pepsia. ‘The poor never indulge in a woodcock, 
but then they have a style of appetite that converts 
a number three mackerel into a salmon, and that is 
quite as well. = ; 

AwnticrpaTion.—Never anticipate fnisfortune. 
Troubles come soon enough without looking to 
them beforehand; and, moreover, by constantly 
expecting sorrow and disapointment, we destroy 
the happiness of the present, which itis our bounden 
duty to enjoy to the full extent ; and troubles that 
come unexpected are often the least severe. 

Inpusrry.—Earn your bread, and see how sweet 
it will be! Work, and see how well you will be! 
Work,and see how independent you will be! Work, 
and see how happy your family will be! Work, 
and see how religious you will be !—for, before you 
know where you are, instead of repining at Provi- 
dence, you will find yourself offering up thanks for 
all the numerous blessings you enjoy ! . 

Tur Benerit or Surrertsa.—The being who has 
not suffered can never have thought or felt. 


Borwicr’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and 1s. tins. 

BreAKFAst.—LErps’s Cocos, GRATEFUL AND 
Oomrortinc.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s Dills.”"—-Civis Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Hrrsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epvs’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 

Hottoway’s Pitts.—Weakening Weather.— 
The sultry summer days strain the nerves of the feeble 
and decrepit, and this state eventuates in disease, unless 
some restorative such as these purifying Pills be found 
to ccrrect the disordering tendency. Ho!loway’s 
medicine gives ease to the neryous system, which is the 
source of all vital movements, and presides over every 
action which maintains the growth and well-being of 
the body. Nobody can over.estimate the necessity of 
keeping the nerves well strung, and the ease with which 
these Pills accomplish that end. They are the most 
unfailing antidotes to indigestion, irregular circulation, 

alpitation, sick headache, and costiveness that were 

ever invented, and in consequence haye attained the 
largest sale and highest reputation. 


REVIEWS. 


Our Scuoots AND COLLEGEs, containing 
particulars of our Universities, Theological 
Colleges, Military Schools,and other institutions, 
By F. 8. pe Carraret Bisson, F.R.GS, 
(London : Simpkin.) 


We all know the striking and awe-inspiring 
incident related by Eugene Sue in his marvel- 
lous Wandering Jew, of the Father-General 
of the Jesuits examining a vast globe of the 
world, thickly scattered over which were the 
cabalistic red crosses which shewed the 
strength and resources of that immense society 
which recognised in the owner of that globe 
a despotic and absolute chief. ‘The compiler 
of the well-arranged and copious work before 
us is such a ruler among the devotees of tuition 
as was the Jesuit-Father among his subordi- 
nates and their adherents, Mr. Bisson cata- 
logues and indexes all teachers of youth from 
the College Don to {the mere dispenser of the 
three R.’s. Through his Tutorial Agency he 
allots men to schools and schools to men in a 
way so wholesale and so cosmopolitan that the 
future of our rising generation may be said to 
depend very much upon his nod. The new 
School Board is but as an infant compared to 
the powers voluntarily vested in Mr. Bisson. 
He exercises much more direct and forcible 
sway over his self-elected department than 
does the Secretary of War, or even Mx. Ayrton 
over those sections of the public service that, 
for our sins, they are supposed to rule. It was 
the fashion some years ago to term poor 
Mudie the Napoleon of Librarians; but some- 
how or another he seemed to suffer eclipse, 
and his flattering sobriquet knew him no 
more for ever. If one followed the same 
figurative course in regard to Mr. Bisson, 
one would be obliged to link the names of a 
whole galaxy of celebrities properly to shadow 
forth his versatile abilities. He is at once 
the Achilles, the Cesar, the Marlborough, 
the Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon of 
Tutorial Agents. He will, transfer you to a 
fat living with a wave of the hand, and we 
are not sure a mitre is beyond his powerful 
influence. Cottages and schools by the score 
are in his books waiting for fresh heads, while 
the wants of hundreds of would-be chiefs, 
from the most opulent to the neediest, crowd 
the ponderous tomes which line almost a 

street of offices—the sanctum sanctorum—the 
innermost of all of which is graced by the 
presence of the fascinating, witty, and affable 
compiler of the work we haye under notice, A 
whole army of curatesand teachers daily throng 
his portals for the preferment which he dispenses 
so lavishly. Nor are Mr. Bisson’s multiform 
exertions confined to even this wide field. 
Situations of all kinds for males and females 
are filled up through him and, in fact, there is 
scarcely any function which a man would re- 
quire to be performed for him, which the 
genius of Mr. Bisson has not reduced to a 
system andto a matter of business. As an 
author, Mr. Bisson is equally eminent; 436 
closely-printed pages of Our Schools and 
Colleges are replete with the results of ad- 
ministrative ability and the vast industry and 
energy requisite to collect the mass of details 
here worked into an harmonious whole. Every 
articular regarding our educational _ esta- 
bistinbats down to their minutest details are 
here given in the clearest and_best-ar- 
fabaeet manner; which makes this book in- 
valuable to parents and guardians as well as to 
schoolmasters and professors. It is sometime 
since we have examined a work so full of 
facts and figures as the present with such 
unqualified satisfaction; and, judging of the 
author’s enormous influence by his publication 
of the length and breadth of the domain he 
has made his own, we can only congratu- 
late his clientéle, for the sake of themselves 
and their interests, that Mr. Bisson is at once 
a philosopher, a scholar, an officer, and a gen- 
tleman, and, as such, little likely to abuse any 
confidence placed in him, 


“Mr, Surrn, the hogs are getting into your corn 
field.” ‘Neyer mind, Billy, I'm sleepy; corn 
won't hurt ’em.” 
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COUSIN TOM. 
Oo-— 

“ Wuew!” cried Ambrose Leroy, with his morn- 
ing’s newspaper in his hand. He set his coffee- 
cup back upon the table, and looked at the paper 
more critically. 

His wife glanced up, and saw that his face wore 
a dark and troubled expression, 

‘‘ What is it?” she asked. 

“Read that,” said Ambrose, handing her the 
paper, with his thumb upon the item to which he 
would call her attention. 

She took the paper, and found the item which 
had so interested her husband to be a para- 
graph of an article giving an account of the wreck 
of the ship Diomed on the neighbouring coast, 
and she read it, as follows: 

“Our old-time friend, and former fellow-towns- 
man, Thomas Leroy, was one of the passengers. As 
many of our readers are aware, he had been spend- 
ing several years in Cuba, and, as we understand, 
was on his way home to remain with us. His 
worldly effects are, unfortunately, at the bottom 
of the sea; but we have sufficient cause of grati- 
tude that his life has been spared ; and we doubt 
not that he will be welcomed home in his poverty 
full as warmly as he could 
have been had he come back to 
us with overflowing coffers.” 

“Poor Tom!” said the wife, 
when she had read. 

“ Poor enough !”’ echoed her 
husband. “He must not 
think he can lie down on me. 
He may have lost something 
by the wreck, but I doubt if it 
was mcuh. It isn’t in him— 
and never was—to lay up any- 
thing. He is ashiftless fellow 
—a poor stick—and he must 
not think he can turn this mis- 
fortune of wreck into a for- 
tune of hanging upon me.” 

The wife made no reply. She 
may have thought that her 
husband was unnecessarily 
harsh, and premature in his 
judgment; but she cared not 
to contradict him. He had 
great business cares, and was 
impatient of reproof. He was 
grasping and ambitious, and 
prone to kick from his path 
such obstacles to his success as 
could be removed by kicking. 

In another part of the same 
town, on this self-same morn- 
ing, Benjamin Leroy sat at his 
breakfast, and he also had his 
morning’s paper. 

Let me say here that Am- 
brose and Benjamin were bro- 
thers, and that the Thomas, of 
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thriftless dog; but it’s been more his misfortune 
than hissin. His heart is in the right place, and 
I don’t believe he ever willingly wronged a human 
being. We'll find him a nest somehow, won't 
we ?” 

* Of course we will,” said Molly. 

And they finished their breakfast with a relish. 


Just at the close of that very day a man rang 
the bell at the door of Ambrose Leroy. He wasa 
hard-looking wayfarer; his garments soiled and 
ragged, and his step wearied. A servant answered 
the summons, and the applicant was p2remptorily 
sent round to the back-door, where, after a time, 
the master of the house waited upon him. 


“Well, Ambrose, here I am, under a cloud.” 

“Thomas.” 

« Aye, this is all that the storm and the wreck 
have left of me. I look rough, don’t I? But my 
dollars went to the bottom with my better clothing, 
and I hayen’t had the face to beg of strangers.” 

Ambrose Leroy was shocked. But he could do 
no less than invite his cousin in out of the evening 
air, though he did it with a grimace, as a sick 
person takes a bitter pill. 

“T heard of your mishap, Thomas. I read it 


whom mention has been made, 
was their cousin, being the son 
of that Captain Tom Leroy 
who had lost his life years 
before on the coast in trying to 
saye the crew of a wrecked 
brig. Ambrose Leroy was a 
merchant, and held up his 
head in society—held it up so 
high that he looked down upon 
a very large portion of his 
fellows. Benjamin \Leroy was 
by trade a carpenter, and he 
worked at building houses. : 
When Ambrose was forced to speak of his bro- 
ther’s calling, he spoke of him as a © Master 
Builder.” Benjamin was younger than Ambrose, 
and his heart was fresher. 

‘ Halloo !” cried Ben, with a start. ‘‘ Bless me. 
Why, Cousin Tom was aboard the Diomed !” 

“Cousin Tom!” echoed his wife, dropping both 
knife and fork. 

“Yes ; here it is—* Thomas Leroy = our for- 
mer fe llow-townsman’” You know he wrote that 
he should probably come home this summer. The 
summers out there are too hot for him. Poor 
Tom! Hard luck seems to follow him wherever 
he g oes.” ; 

“But,” anxiously urged the wife, “he is un- 
harmed —he is safe and well?” 

“Thank God, yes. Dear old fellow. Itis hard, 
His years of toil in that West India climate all 
thrown away. Everything he had is at the bottom 
of the ocean.” 

“Can’t you find something for him to do, 
Benny ?” 

‘* We'll find him a home, never fear, Molly ; and 
If he can drive a nail, or shove a foreplane, I'll 
find him work. Won't it be jolly to hear his tune- 
ful yoice once more? I know he has been 4 


AUTUMN COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN, 
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in the paper this morning. I trust you have suf- 
fered no bodily injury.” 

‘ Not a bit, old fellow.” 

Then you will find work enough, I presume. 
Are you hungry ?” 

“T have had no supper.” 

“My cook will give yousome. You must ex- 
cuse me—I am engaged.” 


“T say, Am.,” cried the castaway, as his cousin 
turned to depart, “can’t you find something for 
me to do?” 


Ambrose shut his hands like one who is taking 
the bull by the horns, determined to be rid of a 
disagreeable burden as quickly as possible. 

“No, Thomas, I cannot. Our lines are cast in 
different places. You can rest here for the night, 
and if you need money for pressing emergency I 
shall not refuse you; but I may as well inform 
you, first as last, that I cannot give you a home.” 

* All right, old fellow ; small favours thank- 
fully received: Ill be right side up in a few 


days.” 

‘Ambrose directed his cook to give the man food, 
and to show him toa bed when he wished to re- 
tire, and then he left the kitchen. But the way- 


farer did not stop to test the viands of his cousin’s 
larder. 

Benjamin Leroy and family had just sat down 
to the tea-table when a peal of the door-bell 
called Molly from her chair. She kept no servant 
and she thought she could answer the summons 
better in the gathering gloom than could her 
little daughter. 

Benjamin heard the voice of his wife in tones 
of glad surprise; and heard another voice which 
was familiar; and he started up from the table, 
and went out into the hall. 

“ What!—Tom, old fellow !—is it you?” 

« Aye, Ben., it’s what there is left of me.” 

“You're safe and sound ?” 

“ Sound as a nut.” b 

“Bless God for that! And your just in time, 
too. Come and eat, and we'll do the talking 
afterward.” 

And Ben. dragged Cousin Tom into the supper- 
room ; and when he had viewed him in the light, 
he exclaimed : 

Bless me, old chap! you're looking as hearty as 
a buck.—A little dragged ; but we'll soon smooth 
that out. Zounds! when I read, this morning, 
that you were on board the Diomed, it gave 
Molly and mea start ; but when 
we knew that you were safe, 
it was allright. Egad! Tom, 
it does me good to see you!” 

And Tom sat down to the 
well-filled board, with Ben.’s 
warm pressure thrilling upon 
his hand, and the sisterly kiss 
of Molly still sweet upon his 
lips, and he was at home. 

Later in the evening, after 
the children had been put to 
bed, and after Tom had don- 
ned a pair of Ben.’s slippers, 
and one of Ben’s easy coats, 
they sat and talked. Tom 
told of the storm and the 
wreck, and he also told of ad- 
ventures which had _ befallen 
him in Cuba, where he had 
been spending several years in 
setting up and running steam 
engines upon large sugar _plan- 
tations, Finally, heasked Ben. 
of his own business. How 
was the world using him ? 

“Tt’s all right, old fellow,” 
was Ben.’s cheery response. 
‘“‘T a’n’t doing so well as some, 
but Iam above board, and I 
have faith in myself. At all 
events, I have a good home, a 
good wife, good children, and 
room in my heart and at my 
board fora friend. So make 
yourself easy, my boy, and 
dream pleasant dreams.” 

Tom made further inquiries; 
and at length it came out that 
Ben., just at the present time, 
was debarred from a grand 
bit of fortune for the want of 
money. 

“Why, here it is,” said he, 
when pressed for an explana- 

tion: “You remember the 
old Belknap farm?”—“ Yes.”-- 
“Well, the railroad company 
are going to put up a depot 
right there, and make a regular 
P ; station for all the accommoda- 
tion trains. I have the contract for the building. 
The Belknap heirs will sell for ten thousand 
pounds, and of their farm of almost two hundred 
acres full a hundred acres lie handy to the road, 
and the land is simply magnificent for residences, 
The thing is not generally known. But few know 
yet that the depdt is a settled fact. It is my firm 
conviction that within three years that piece of 
property will be worth fifty thousand pounds. 

“Good!” cried Tom. “ We'll go out early to- 
morrow morning, and look that thing over ; and, 
if it promises as you say, we'll buy it.” 

“Buy it?” 

« Aye, Ben.—we'll buy it; and you and I will 
o into partnership. Let me tell you, my dear 
old fellow, that la’n’t quitedead broke. I haven’t 
been at work these five long years for nothing. 
My engineering has paid. At this present moment 
I own half of three of the largest and best sugar 
plantations in the department of Cardenas, and 
my name in New York will be worth a slightly 
larger sum than will be required to purchase the 

Belknap estate. You see, as I couldn't take my 
ples talions with me, they didn’t go down with my 
chest. 


Ben. Leroy was in a state bordering on be- 
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wilderment during the rest of the evening. His 
dreams that night were happy ones. On the 
following morning he and Tom went forth and 
looked over the Belknap farm, and before night 
they had taken a bond for a deed, the purchase 
money to be cash, in government securities, upon 
delivery of the papers. 

In Ben.’s best suit of clothes Tom went to the 
city, andin eight-and-forty hours he was back 
with eleven thousand pounds. 

And Tom Leroy would have it that the deed of 
the Belknap estate should be made to Ben. and 
himself as equal purchasers and owners. Tt was 
but a slight token of the love and good-will he 
bore to the cousin who had been true and kind to 
him always. , salt, 

And Ben. Leroy had not been mistaken in his 
calculations touching the possibilities of that land. 
He put on big gangs of workmen, and built many 
houses, and the houses were sold as fast as_ built ; 
and Tom and Ben. became the fathers of a new 
and thriving community; and the heavy builder 
and landowner—the man who gave homes to 
hundreds of his fellows—arose in the grand scale 
of public estimation far, far above the plodding, 
grasping trader who had shrunk from the con- 
tamination of the society of the castaway. 

It was a bitter thing for Ambrose Leroy. 
And his vain regrets were continually the 
mournful refrain,—“ Oh! if I could only 
have known how it really was with Cousin 
Tom!” 

But Cousin Tom did not mind. He 
treated Ambrose in a friendly way, though 
his love and esteem were given to the 
cousin whose goodness and truth of heart 
led him to do right and to deal justly and 
kindly always. 


THE WRONG ONE. 


0) 

“JT wonper if they'll be glad to see me!” 
said Ernestine Nileson, with a half-appre- 
hensiye throbbing at her heart, and a 
deepening of the rose-red spots on her 
cheek, 

It was Ernestine’s first visit to the 
thriving city of , where her uncle 
Theodore lived—the first blossoming out 
of her girl life—and very proud she felt, 
in her blue merino dress, trimmed and faced 
with the loveliest shade of blue, like a 
baby’s eyes, and her black hat with a blue 
plume drooping over the side, And then 
she thought, with a happy thrill of pride, 
of the neat little party dress of white 
muslin, whose fluted ruffles and tucks and 
puffs were folded away so nicely in her 
trunk ; of the pink sash, and the wreath of 
roses that were so like real buds and 
blossoms, and the lace-edged pocket-hand- 
kerchief and the white kid gloves that 
Uncle Jerome had given her. 

“TI do so hope some one will invite me 
toa party,” said Tiny to herself, her foot 
involuntarily beating the measure of a 
polka redowa on the dusty floor of the 
railway carriage. 

“Some one” might very easi 
invited a wored looking dais mad sale 
than Tiny Nileson. She was seventeen 
rather tall, with golden- brown hair 
brushed away from her blue-yeined temples 
great violet-grey eyes, and dewy scarlet 
lips, and no artist or sculptor could have 


improved on the exquisite grace of her slender ) 


little hand and long white throat, 


of the polka redowa, the train swept into a hugé 
dimly-lighted station with a dome-shaped top ; 
there was a rush among the passengers —a bustle, 
and a Babel of yoices—and Tiny, borne onward by 
the resistless current, found herself standing on 
the platform, with varying colour and agitated 
glances turning from one face in the chaotic mass 
to another. Oh, why did not Uncle Theodore 
come? In the wildest glens of Beechvale, Tiny 
had never felt half so lonely as at this minute, 


with the great human tide ebbing and flowing 
around her, 


As she stood there, a stout, bald-headed gentle- 
man with glistening gold eye-glasses rushed up to 
her trunk, and began scutinising the card, inscribed 
with the single word « Nileson,” that her honest 
old father had tacked neatly on, She stepped 
instinctively forward. 

«That trunk is mine, sir !” 

The bald-headed gentleman straightened up as 
instantaneously as if his spine had been worked by 
a spring. 

“Ts it possible? Do I then addregg_—” 


Tiny coloured violently, 
“My name is Nileson,” 


* Nileson—Nilsson ; yes, exactly so. Delighted, | - 


I am sure; nay, I may even say charmed— 
honoured—o-verpowered ! Driver, here!” to a 
pompous-faced coloured indiydual in black, with 
gilt buttons and a gold hat-band; “take this 
trunk, Miss Nilsson,” with another springy bow, 
* will you honour me by accepting my arm? My 


carriage has waited the—the dawning of your star 


on the—ahem—the orbit of —of—for an hour.” 


Tiny smiled, much relieved. This, then, was 
her Uncle Theodore. A little eccentric, to be 
sure; but Uncle Jenner, the clergyman at Beach- 
vale, had told her she must not expect to find all 
the world just alike. 

“T was so afraid you would not meet me,” she 
said. 

“ Nobody supposed you would be in until the 


8.30 express,” said the bald-headed gentleman, 
deferentially handing Tiny into a satin-lined 


coupé. “I chanced it—and I am more than 
rewarded. Allow me, Miss Nilsson, to carry that 
shawl. My wife will be charmed. And our 


| guests, too, for I have ventured to invite a few 


Fic. 5.—CRAVAT END IN POINT LACE. 


select friends to greet your adyent. My position 


| as Mayor of te 
But before her foot had beaten the last measure | manne 


Tiny looked up in surprise. 

“Idid not know you were the Mayor of the 
city,” she said innocently. 

The Mayor bowed again so low that his spec- 


tacles had very nearly dropped off into Tiny’s | 


lap. 

“T have that honour, Madam—I would say, 
Mademoiselle——’ 

“TI wish you would say neither.. Call me 
Tiny.” 

wy couldn’t think of such familiarity,” pro- 
tested the Mayor of ——— 

“But it is what I am always accustomed to,” 
urged Tiny. ‘Please do!” 

“You are too good,” said the Mayor, 
here we are.” 

The carriage had stopped before a tall brown- 
stone house; the nimble coachman, skipping down 
from his lofty elevation, threw open the coupé 
door, and Ernestine found herself entering a 


“ But 


stately portal all a-glitter with gas and wreathed | 


with flowers, through which could be read, in 
scarlet camelias, the word “ Welcome!” 


| 


A portly lady in black velvet rustled forward, | 


the gold chains, lockets, and bracelets wherewith 
she had adorned herself making a jingling sound 
as she moved. 

“My wife,” said the bald-headed. gentleman, 
with an introductory motion of his hand, “ Mrs. 
Mayoress, allow me to present—ahem, our dis- 
tinguished guest.” 

The Mayoress executed a sweeping courtesy. 
(}‘* This is a pleasure,” she murmured, “that I 
have long anticipated. Pray walk in. Fanchon, 
show the lady to her boudoir. May I venture to 
hope that you will soon favour our little social 
gathering,’ with a gracious inclination of her 
head parlour-ward, “with your welcome and 
agreeable presence? My husband wil) await your 
pleasure.” 

“ How kind they all are!’’ said Tiny to herself, 
as she was led away by a jaunty French maid to 
an elegant apartment, all blue satin draperies, 
moquette and gilding, where a full-length mirror 
flashed back all the splendours of the room. “ And 
how beautiful all this is! Oh, I didn’t know 
Uncle Theodore was so rich!” 

As she donned her white muslin party dress, 
and adjusted the wreath of roses, by Fanchon’s 
help, and tied the bow of blue ribbon at her 
throat, she could not help being conscious 
that a crowd of curious feminine gazers 
were peeping furtively in at the door, ex- 
changing whispers. 

“JT suppose it is because [am a stran- 
ger,” she thought. 

Five minutes afterwards a gentle ‘‘ ahem” 
announced the waiting presence of the 
Mayor of ; and Tiny, seeing that it 
was expected of her, stepped forward and 
took his arm. The Mayor drew himself 
erect. 

“This is a proud moment,” he said 
loftily—“ a happy moment! bid the 
Nightingale of the North welcome—athou- 
sand times welcome!” 

Tiny looked up in surprise. She had 
been called ‘ Birdie” many a time, but 
never “ Nightingale ;” but perhaps her 
uncle, as he was evidently a very peculiar 
man, had a peculiar taste in pet names. , 

“You will fayour us with a song?” the 
Mayor asked. “One warble—only one— 
to lif t our souls up,asit were, on the wings 
of sound.” 

“Oh, Icouldn’t sing!” faltered. Tiny, 
growing red and white. ‘“I—I—never 
sang before company—oh, please excuse 
me!” 

The Mayor smiled benevolently : 

“ An excellent joke—ha, ha, ha! Capital, 
upon my word! Never sang before com- 
pany—ha, ha, ha! My wife will be pleased 
with that.” 

As he led the young stranger into the 
thronged suit of rooms, a hush fell on 
every lip. People stared, and whispered : 

“‘ How young she looks!” 

“ Seven and twenty! She’s not a day over 
seventeen.” 

“‘ Dressed so plainly too.” 

“No doubt it is the way in her native 
country.” 

“ Didn’t you suppose she was taller ?” 
i. “ Hush-sh-sh! She’s going to sing.” 

For, spite of her piteous entreaties, the 
Mayor of ——— had insisted on placing 
her at the piano; and poor Ernestine, who 
had never compassed any more elaborate 
performance than “Blue Juniata” and 
“Old Dog Tray,” sat fluttering and trembling 
before the keys. The Mayoress smiled admiringly. 

“Nay,” she urged, “this reluctance, however 
charming, is surely unsuited to one. who has 
entranced listening millions. Mademoiselle 
Christine Nilsson—” 

Tiny whirled round on her stool. 


«©, have you ever heard Miss Nilsson? How 
I should like to see her? Isshe coming to 
this winter ?” 

The Mayor stared at the Mayoress. The 
Mayoress looked round at her guests. 

‘‘What a very keen sense of humour!” cried 


the stout gentleman, recovering himself with 
an effort. ‘As if we were not all aware that you 
yourself are Christine Nilsson.”’ 


“But indeed I am not!” cried Tiny, starting 
up in great agitation, the colour coming and going 
in her cheeks, like the pmk and white stripes in 
the carnation. ‘There is some strange mistake 
here. Iam Ernestine Nileson of Beechvale, and 
I never saw Mademoiselle Nilsson in my life, 
And,” as a sudden revelation flashed across her 
mind, ‘“aren’t you my uncle, Theodore Joneg- 
bury?” : 

“No, I’m not,” said the Mayor of 


; “tT 
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amJohn Josephus Noble, But Ihave the plea 

sure uf a slight acquaintance with Mr. Jonesbury, 
a very worthy wholesale grocer, who, I believe, 
resides in ——-— street, over the shop. And you 
are his niece, eh?”? ‘Lhe Mayor made a feint of 
ewallowing something in his throat— perhaps it 
was his mortification.” Quite anawkward mis- 
take—quite, upon my word. My dear,” to the 
Mayorees, “ we must send this— ahem—tbis young 

ercon home in the carriage; her relatives will 
doubtless be alarmed. Miss Nilsson must have 
ccme in the 8.80 express, and that scheming vil- 
lain Leonidas De Smythe will get her for his 
party after all!” 

And the Mayor of ———, unable longer to 
conceal his discomfiture, rushed frantically out of 
the room, leaving his wife to issue all necessary 
directions. But make what speed he would, he 
could not entirely escape the sound of stifled 
laughter among his guests. 

Ernestine Nileson—not Nilsson—went home in 
the satin-lined coupé to the honest grocer’s, where 
they were all very much dismayed at her non-. 
appearance. And the welcome she received there, 
although not quite so stylish, was quite as heart- 
felt as that rendered her in the Mayor's resi- 
dence. 

sles told her story, and joined merrily in the 
au gh. 

“At least I have had an adventure,” said she. 

And nobody could deny it. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
—_ O——_ 

Cuarrne-cross Turatre.—Mr. John 8. Clarke 
the popular American comedian, has purchased 
the long lease of the Charing-cross theatre from 
Messrs. Bradwell and Field. Extensive alterations 
will be commenced immediately, and the re- 
constructed establishment is likely to be one of the 
most handsome and comfortable theatres in Lon- 
don. We may look fora series of revivals of the 
old comedies by Coleman, Morton, and O’Keefe, 
the dramatic tastes of Mr. J. 8S, Clarke being 
decidedly English. The situation is undeniably 
central, and convenient to all resident either in the 
metropolis or its suburbs. 

An attempt has been made to sell the Birken- 
head Theatre, but the only bid that was offered 
was not accepted. 

Mr. Anp Mrs. Dion Bovetcavutt left Liverpool on 
Saturday for New York in the Cunard steamer 
Scotia. 

Tun Adelphi theatre opens on Saturday and 
Drury-lane the Saturday following. 

Miss Apa Cavenpisn will shortly open the 
Olympic theatre. 

Opera bouffé (in English) will be Mr. Hing- 
ston’s feature at the Opera Comique. 

Tne last night of Dead or Alive is announced 
for Friday at the Queen’s theatre. 

Mr. Hauumay’s Drury-lane drama of Rebecca 
was produced at the Standard theatre on Monday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rovssy have been performing at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in Joan of Are. 

Miss Fanny Huywoop, as Zerlina, in Fra 
Diavolo, has been most successful at the Crystal 
Palace English Operas during the week. ‘The 
opera has been produced with an excellent cast. 

Mr. Witus has written a new play for the 
Lyceum theatre, called Charles I. Mr. Irving 
will, we hear, appear as the King, Mr. G. Belmore 
Cromwell, and Miss Isabel Bateman the Queen. 

Miss Nerzson has appeared at the Prince’s 
theatre, Manchester, on a farewell engagement, 
previous to her departure on an American tour. 
Juliet was played on Monday to a crowded house. 
The lady appears for a short season at the Queen's 
theatre in London. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: “I consider Bunter’s NeErvINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From HE. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “‘ I have tried Bunrer’s NervINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s, 13d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone , 

Ir THERE ARE ANy LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenrietp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD Srarcu, see that you get it; 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of an extra profit, Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
o—-—- 

WE shall take the magazines this month hap- 
hazard as they come to hand and as we read them. 
How little our readers think of all the trouble a 
busy editor takes for their amusement! how little 
they think even of the heavy though pleasant task 
of reading though a pile of a dozen or twenty 
magazines, to make a report of their contents to fill 
only this little column. 

“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” by Hesba Stretton, in 
Cassell’s Magazine,isa skillfully-written and highly- 
exciting story. The present month’s instalment, if 
possible, surpasses the previous ones in the power 
with which its details are worked out, giving more 
the idea of a series of word photographs from life 
than a webb woven from the imagination. Madame 
Perrier, her curious dwelling and her sham school 
must surely be a real experience. The good old 
Curé is a beautiful character and a pleasant one 
to dwell upon. Olivia’s self-reproaches for her 
husband’s poverty are over tender and morbid 
under her exceptional circumstances, but perhaps 
not impossible, for there is no limit to the powers 
of forgiveness and goodness in the hearts of some 
women. We leave the heroine ill at ease in the 
unaccustomed elegance of Dr. John Senior's town 
mansion. Minima, by the by, the little companion 
of her wanderings, excites fresh interest. We 
wonder what the authoress is going to work out. 

“The Little Stranger” is concluded in the 
spirit of “ All’s well that ends well.” 

“ A Lost Life,” is acapital story in two chapters, 
is illustrated by Ellen Edwards, whose graceful 
female figures never fail to charm. ‘ Marriage 
at Gretna,” “The National Poetry of Ireland,” 
and “ A Few Words about Strikes,” are amongst 
the most amusing of the many remaining papers. 

The Leisure Hour may alan the honour of 
producing one of the best-written stories of the 
day ; full of interest, and yet very fit for family 
reading. It takes up a new phase of Irish home 
life, and one quite fresh to most readers. Only 
an intimate acquaintance with the local scenes 
and ways of the people could have enabled the 
writer to produce “The Neighbours of Kilmac- 
lone,” “My Experience among Publishers and 
Literary Men,” ‘A Remarkable Dream,” “A 
Forgotten Wit and Beauty,” and a host of other 

good papers are included in the September part. 

“At His Gates,” the leading tale in Good 
Words, and from the pen of Mrs. Oliphante, is 
one of those novels which takes a hold over the 
imagination of the reader, though the incidents 
are ofa homely nature. Young ladies will at 
once enter with as much interest into Helen’s 
difficulties to contrive suitable dresses for herself 
and daughter to appear in the wealthier society of 
the Burtons, as into her conquests, and the 
hopes and fears of her lovers, and the snubbing 
Norah receives from the Burtons for proving, in 
spite of her homely grey dress and doubtful boots, 
more attractive than their own handsome but 
haughty Clara. 

A good story called “Brother Adam,” by 
Holme Lee, is commenced, and opens with pro- 
mise. ‘Sermons preached before the Queen” 
are continued, and there are papers on ‘School 
Board Work,” “The Taking of Guznee,” ‘‘ Wan- 
derings in Spain,” “Servian folk lore,’”’ ‘“‘ Educa- 
tion and Advancement in Life,” and “ Rambles in 
Retrospect.” 


JUVENILE PERIODICALS. 


Little Folks comes to us in its usual attractive 
guise, full of good pictures. “Life on a Coral 
Reef” is a story sure to interest boys and nota 
few girls, who will be anxious to follow the 
fortunes of little Mat and Dick either aboard or 
shipwrecked, and to learn something of the 
dangers of a sailor’s life. There are some more 
stories given under the heading of ‘Paws and 
Claws,” and a number of short stories and ahec- 
dotes. 


Sunshine still continues ‘ The Joys and Sorrows 
of the Summervilles ” and “ Rosalie.” 

The Children’s Friend may well boast of its 
title page, an excellent wood-cut of “The Italian 
Mother and Child.” ‘The story of “ The Babes in 
the Basket” is finished. 

The Family Friend is well illustrated, and con- 
tains interesting matter suited for the reading of 
young people who are more than little children in 
understanding. 

The juvenile public and their parents and 
guardians owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. 
Dean and Son, of 65, Ludgate-hill, for their excel- 
lent toy books, and the carefully-written and well- 
illustrated literature for the young which they 
have the enterprise to produce, ‘ Mother Hub- 
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bard’s Grand Party” is acheapshilling’s worth, and 
sure to be hailed with delight in the nursery. The 
series. of panorama toy books are works of 
art in their way, of which ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” 
and “Cinderella” are, perhaps, the best, and 
« Aladdin” the newest. 


A WARNING TO GIRLS: 


A young woman who stated her name 
was Clara Evans, applied to Mr. Barker for 
advice and assistance under the following circum- 
stances :—The applicant stated that some months 
since a young man, who represented himself as a 
commercial traveller, visited a village in Shrop- 
shire, her native home, where she was engaged as 
a domestic servant, and becoming enamoured of 
each other, he came and walked out with her as 
her accepted lover. His visits were few and far 
between, but a “regular”? correspondence was 
kept up between them, she addressing her letters 
to him, written to a post-office “ to be left till 
called for.” Believing him to be what he repre- 
sented, she took no notice of it, and thought 
all was right. He had informed her that he 
“ was well to do in the world,” and she had told 
him that she had a “ bit of money’? in her box. 
About a month since her lover came to her, and 
under the pretence that his employer had ordered 
him to America on business, he induced her to 
pack her boxes, leave her situation in a surrepti- 
tious manner, and come to London, he at the same 
time saying that he had obtained a house, and 
would ‘marry her as soon as they arrived in 
town. Shebelievedimplicitly in his statements, and 
left with'him, and all went as merry as a marriage 
bell, until they arrived at the Chalk Farm Station 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 
There they both alighted, and just as the train 
was about to start for Euston-square her “ faith- 
less swain” got into the carriage, and before she 
could get in it, it moved out of the station. He 
called to her, telling her that he would wait for 
her until the next train reached there, but when 
she got there she could not obtain any tidings of 
her “lover” or of her boxes, which contained not 
only her money but everything she was possessed 
of. She communicated with the police, but they 
could not obtain any tidings of her “faithless 
one” or of her property, and, having no means, 
she had been compelled to go into the St. Pancras 
Workhouse. She had discharged herself from 
that establishment, and she now applied to his 
worship to give her money from the poor-box 
to enable her to reach her “native home.” Mr. 
Barker requested Inspector Dunn, of the G@ 
division, to make inquiries into the matter, and 
that officer having reported favourably, he now 
gave the applicant some assistance, and money to 
the police to pay her fare. He at the same time 
cautioned her to be more careful for the future, 
and not to be made the dupe of any London 
sharper that might choose to speak to her. The 
applicant thanked his worship and retired, 


THE DOVE’S NOTE. 


° BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK, 
The Jady for the falcon hath a lure and silken 
hood, 


And a mesh to bind the brave hawk hath the 
damsel with the snood; 

They give them room to fly, as it seemeth, at 
their will, 

But the silver whistle proves them subject to 
the trainer’s skill. 


-My love, my gentle ringdove, I have no lure 


for thee; 

I have no art to train thee; 1 wish thee, dear 
one, free; . 

The coquette may smile to notice her tassel 
gentle woo— 

When she calls. Icall not but as soft-winged 
doves’ call, *« Coo and coo,” 

If my love can win thee, come then; but if 
art be needed too, 

I must die, a dove forsaken, faintly calling ¢ coo! 
and coo !” 


———— 

True economy is found in buying the best article 
at the lowest market price; select your purchases 
from a reliable source, where the high standing of 
the firm is a guarantee to you that you will be 
well served ; this is always found with Horniman’s 
tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in 
flayonr, wholesome and invigorating, as well as 
cheap. Sold in packets by 2,588 Agents--Chemists, 
Qonfectioners, &e, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


0o-—— 
COURT NEWS. 

Her Masesty, accompanied by Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice, left the Castle on Monday 
at 9.30 a.m. for Dunrobin, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland. In attendance were 
Lady Churchill, Colonel Ponsonby, Mr. Collins, 
and Sir William Jenner. Earl Granville accom- 
panied her Majesty as Minister in attendance. 

Tue Princess of Wales last week entertained the 
whole Royal family of Denmark at dinner on board 
the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, The Princess 
and all the members of the Royal family were 
present at the baptism of the infant son of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark in the Summer Palace 
on Saturday. The Queen held the Prince, who 
received the names of Christian Frederick Charles 
George Waldemar Axel, in her arms. 

Ti only surviving son of the Duc d’Aumale has 
died, soit is said, from over education. This death 
leaves the Count de Paris heir of the Duc d’Aumale 
as well as of the Bourbon succession. 

Tue festivities at Berlin in honour of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and the Czar are on a 
very magnificent scale. Reciprocal marches past 
the three Potentates were held; a splendid 
banquet, at which the Kaiser William proposed 
the health of his guests, the Emperor of Austria 
responding, and the Czar emptied his glass to the 
“valiant Prussian army,” was given in the evening ; 
and a torchlight tatoo, at which all the Imperial 
personages were present, was gone through. 
Nothing marred the brilliancy of the entertain- 
ments. 

Tne Princess of Wales left Denmark on Tues- 
day afternoon for England. ag 

Tue Prince of Wales left Bemerton-lodge on 
Wednesday for the Marquis of Winchester’s seat, 
near Andover. On Thursday, after the march-past, 
he will proceed to London. Before the Prince 
leaves Bermerton-lod ge he will receive an address 
from the Mayor and Corporation of Salisbury. 

Tne Curisrening oF Toe Inranr Davaurer 
oF Prince AnD Princess CuristraAn.—It is said 
that the christening of the infant princess, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Christian, will be 
solemnised in the Queen’s chapel, Windsor Great 
Park, in a private manner, in the course of next 
week. The Rey. James St. John Blunt, chaplain 
to the Queen, and vicar of Old Windsor, will 
perform the ceremony. The names of the princess 
have not yet transpired. 


A MAN and a woman were charged at the Man- 
sion-house Police-court on Saturday with stealing 
bank-notes from the Emperor Napoleon. It 
appeared that the man had attempted to change a 
201. note, which was one of seven of the same 
amount of which the Emperor had been robbed, 
and he stated that the woman had given it to him. 
In one of the woman’s boxes five more of the notes 
were found, and it was stated that she had been a 
servant at Camden-house. The prisoners were 
ordered to be removed to Sidcup, where the in- 
vestigation into the charge will be made. 

A Goop Examrte.—Great quantities of game 
have been sent from Compiégne to the Paris hos- 
pitals by Sir Richard Wallace. A large propor- 
tion of all that is shot this year in the forest will 
be devoted by Sir Richard to charitable institu- 
ions. 

A Romantic Sunsect.—The Eclair newspaper 
indulges in an absurd romance about M. Thiers. 
For twenty years, it is said, a bouquet of violets 
has been every morning placed on his window- 
ledge, or even the chimney-piece of his bedroom, by 
an “ unknown hand.” Even when he was arrested 
on the morning of the coup d’état (December 2nd, 
1851), and was sent to prison, the bouquet, it is 
said, arrived every orig at the prison. But 
M. Thiers bas in vain tried to trace the donor, 
and has now given up the attempt, and quietly 
accepted the romance, mystery and all. “We 
suppose,” observes 2 weekly paper, somewhat 
maliciously, “that M. Thiers never attempted to 
get a good detective’s opinion on the origin of the 
violets. It is apt to turn out that these persistent 
mysteries are very closely connected with the 
person to whom they occur. Violets in December 
must come out of a forcing-house. Indeed, we 
might have guessed that the gift could be traced 
home to M. Thiers himself, assisted, of course, by 
his servant ; only then we should have expected 
at least snowdrops or lilies of the valley.” 
Possibly M. Thiers has received the bouquets 
ever since he became Dictator. Possibly he has 
only received them in a newspaper paragraph. 

Bexrast narrowly escaped being the scene of 


renewed rioting on Sunday, As the funeral pro- 
cession of a Protestant, who was drowned on 
Friday, was passing through Fall’s-road, a number 
of Roman Catholics attacked it with stones, and a 


serious riowt ould haye occurred but for the inter- 
ference of the police, who escorted the procession 
to the burying-ground, and afterwards protected 
it on its way home. 

Monpay morning the British Museum was re- 
opened to the public. It will be open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays from ten to five o’clock 
till the end of October. Considerable additions 
have been made in the Egyptian department. 

Ir is regarded as probable that Father Hya- 
cinthe’s marriage will be followed by that of a 
large number of French priests, many of whom 
are, according to the Patrie, going to renounce 
publicly their vows of celibacy. The average 
number of priests in France who marry 1s, it 
appears, not less than from twenty to thirty a 

ear. 

Y Farat Acctpent.—A fatal accident occurred to 
a young lady on Sunday night at 6, Mostyn-cres- 
cent, Marine-parade, Llandudno, It appears that 
at about nine o'clock she was going up-stairs, 
carrying a lighted candle, when her dress, which 
was a muslin one, caught fire, and she was imme- 
diately enveloped in flames. A gentleman who 
was on the parade, seeing her in this position, 
went into the house, and succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the fire by rolling carpets around her. She 
was seriously burnt about the breast, and died 
yesterday morning from the injuries received. 
The young lady’s name is Brown, of Princes-park. 
Liverpool, who, with her two sisters, had been on 
a visit to Llandudno for several weeks. 

A Sunpay Homz.—An admirable idea has been 
practically developed in the opening at Camden- 
town of a “Sunday Home.” As is well known to 
most readers, there are in London numbers of 
young persons of both sexes who live during six 
days of the week at the establishments in which 
they are employed, but who are expected on Sun- 
days to board with their friends. Of course this 
is all very well for those whose friends live in 
town, but it happens that many hundreds of the 
employés thus engaged have come up from the 
country with the view of improving their posi- 
tions by obtaining situations in the metropolis. 
These have few if any friends to whom they can 
go when Sunday comes round, and many are the 
temptations to which young people so situated are 
exposed, especially females. It is well, therefore, 
that such an institution as that to which we have 
alluded should be provided. If properly conducted 
it may prove of immense service to those who 
avail themselves of the advantages offered in con- 
nection with it, and we hope before long that not 
only one such “home,” but many, may be opened 
in various parts of London. 

Pere Hyacintue.—In speaking of Father 
Hyacinthe’s marriage, the Avenir National 
says:—“ We are in a position to affirm that 
Mrs. Meriman, the widow to whom he is 
united, possesses a fortune of 75,000 dollars— 
that is to say, 371,000 francs.” 

THE Economy oF AuvustRaLIAN Meat.—Six 
months ago the visiting justices of one of the 
chief prisons within the metropolitan district 
ordered the general use of the Australian 
tinned meat throughout the establishment 
under their charge. The result of this experi- 
ment has been most satisfactory. The general 
health of the prison has been excellent, and 
although there has been a slight loss of weight 
in many cases, and an increase in the number 
of prisoners placed on extra diet, their health 
has in no way deteriorated. The actual saving 
which has resulted from tle use of the A tra- 
lian meat is no less than 30 per cent. 


THE THEATRES. 
——_—o-— 
THE GAIRTY. 

‘Should this meet the eye’? of any one in 
search of a good merry evening of mirth and 
laughter, let him get a seat at the Gaiety theatre 
to witness the performance of Good News. Mr. 
Byron may haye done—most unquestionably has 
done—far greater things. We do not deny that 
Good News is open to criticism, of which it has 
had more than enough in some quarters. But 
most folks go to the theatre for amusement, not 
to criticise, and if they are well entertained we 
conceive the chief object of the hour is achieved. 
That Tom Larkin does not know his own mind, is 
inconsistent, and behaves like a mean sneak, is not 
to be denied. Part of the drollery consists in the 
meanness and inconsistency of the vulgar youth, 
whom, Mr. Toole personates in such a comic 
manner that the house echoes with a pretty 
unanimous chorus of laughter. Equally clever is 
Miss E, Farren’s Sal Slatterly. In the person of th 
shrewd and dirty maid of all work she creates for 
herself a new character. Indeed, the ball of the 


fun ig pretty much sustained between them 


Mr. R. Soutar as Mr. Silby, the valet, 
coming in for an occasional throw. ‘The rest of 
the characters are well sustained. Miss Fanny 
Brough looks pretty, and is graceful and tender 
as the love-lorn actress, Lilian Gurney. Mr. J, 
Maclean plays the subdued father, Tristram 
Gurney, with his usual effect, Mr. Peveril re- 
minds us of Mr. Sothern in his rendering of the 
gentlemanly swell, and we may reasonably expect 
an acquisition to dramatic art in that quarter. 
Mr. Teesdale has a great deal of ease, power, and 
aplomb of manner, and is quite at home as 
Augustus Lachford, the fickle officer. Mr. J. G. 
Taylor as Paul Keppena, Mr. Sullivan as Mr. 
Milverton, Miss Egerton as Miss Bevan, and Miss 
Annie Tremaine as Madeline Sandford, are all 
fully equal to the exigencies of the occasion. Miss 
Tremaine’s fine figure is displayed to advantage in 
the rich costumes she assumes, 


ROYALTY THEATRE, 

THE Royalty theatre has re-opened under the 
auspicious management of Mr. W. H. Swan- 
borough with one of those burlesques in which 
a crowd of pretty faces, gorgeous dresses, ex- 
ecrable puns, songs and dances, have so long 
made the little house in the Strand a success, 
which we hope Mr. Swanborough’s new yen- 
ture may prove also. Mr. Conway Edwardes, 
the author of the burlesque of Anne Boleyn, has 
taken a poetical license with English history 
and caused Henry to pardon his queen and 
Earl Percy as a happy finale better suited to 
the genius of the composition than the bare 
truth. We have all heard that truth should 
not be spoken at all times, and no doubt Mr. 
Edwardes had the satisfaction of his audience 
at heart when he made the present occasion 
an exception to the rule. 

Miss Emma Chambers ‘plays with her usual 
spirit, assumingthe réle of Earl Percy, in which 
she appears to advantage,and is certainly a star 
in the new company. Mr. HE. Danvers is 
excruciatingly comic as Anne Boleyn, Miss 
Harriet Coveney is a pretty and sprightly 
Jane Seymour. Clara Bateman has only the 

small part of The Fair Geraldine, assigned her 

in which she has little more to do than to look 
graceful and beautiful, and very beautiful and 
graceful she looss. In short, every member of 
the company is equal to the occasion, and the 
burlesque goes on anil goes off “as merrily as 
a marriage bell.” 

Anne Boleyn is preceded by Morton’s comedy, 
A Cure for the Heart-ache, which is played with 
considerable animation and warmly received 
by an appreciative audience. The story is that 
aretired tailor, Old Rapid (Mr. W. H. Stephens), 
having amassed a fortune, which his son, Young 
Rapid, (Mr. Charles Harcourt) knows how to 
spend, sets up an establishment as a country 
gentleman, and endeavours to complete a 
marriage with the somewhat mature daughter, 
Miss Vortex (Miss Emily Burns), of the seeming 
wealthy Vortex (Mr. G. Robins). Now on the 
one hand Young Rapid has won the affections 
of a pretty country girl, Jessie Oatlands 
(Miss Pauline Beaupre) and on the other 
the wealth of Vortex, consists ina paper for 
£100,000, which he has beguiled his ward and 
niece, Ellen Vortex (Miss hose Osman) to sign, 
leaving her only the small fortune of £5,000. 
This paper is torn up by Young Rapid in a fit 
of abstraction, and Kllen is thus enabled to 
marry Charles Stanley (Mr. Chippendale, a 
young actor of great talent and promise, who 
recently sustained the difficult character of the 
poor tutor in Money at the Prince of Wales’s 
theatre), and to retrieve the fortunes of him. 
self and his father, Sir Hubert Stanley (Mr. J. 
Owens), a gentleman of birth and honour, who 
was about to become the victim of a mortgage 
to Vortex. Young Rapid, struck with remorse, 
marries Jessie, and all ends as it should, in the 
reward of virtue and the punishment of vice. 
Mr. E. Danvers is very amusing as Frederick 
Oatland, and Miss Burns quite at home as Miss 
Vortex. 

The evening is closed with the representa. 
tion of a lively and original farce by Mr. Fred. 
Hughes, called My Wife's Baby, which Messrs, 
J. Robins, J. Owen, J. Francis, A. Selby, and 
Mesdames Amy Chateris, Emily Burns, and 
Rose Osman, represent with a great deal of 
spirit and verve, 
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Cosatinzs, sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
2s. 6d. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co,(Limited), 
London,—See advertisement, page 543, 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
:0:—— 

Ir you wish to {hear all the evil in people’s 
character, wait till they get married. If you are 
desirous to learn all their good qualities, wait till 
they be dead. 

A soy one day found a light guinea, which he 
was obliged to sell for eighteen shillings. Next 
day he saw another guinea lying in the street. 
“No, no,” says he, “I'll have nothing to do with 
you; I lost three shillings by your brother 
yesterday.” 

We know a cautious lawyer who sent a proposal 
of marriage to a young lady, and signed it “ Yours, 
without prejudice.” 

Tux lady of the house, at a dinner party, when 
anxious and carving, has been questioned as to 
“the difference between a fowl with one wing, 
and one with two,” and has not recovered her self- 
possession on being told that it was “a mere mat- 
ter of a-pinion.” 

Comrort ror THE CaLumntATep.—The fair 
complexions get freckled the soonest. 

Otp Mr. Scrudge dies, and after his lamented 
decease a will is foundin his strong box bequeath- 
ing to Emily Woodbine, the belle of the village, 
beloved by Harry Honeysuckle, and loving him in 
return, an annuity of ten thousand a year during 
her life, so long as she shall remain single and un- 
married; the whole legacy, principal and interest, 
in the event of her marriage, to go to the Asylum 
for Idiots. 


Mrs. Husss keeps boarders, and ‘always has a 
full house. ‘Two years ago she used to collect 
lobster backs, oyster shells, and chop bones, throw 
them in front of the door and advertise for board- 
ers. The bait always took, and the old lady now 
indulges in a three-story domicile, doorplate, and 
ease. Landladies having a hankering after these 
latter things will do well to make a note. 

Ara late trial, the defendant, after hearing a 
witness, jumped up and said, ‘Them allegations 
is false, and that alligator knows it.” 

A servant maid, who was occupied in pickling 
her mistress’ cabbage, took the opportunity of cab- 
baging her mistress’ pickles, saying it made no 
difference. 

Dr. Livixasroxe having discovered a native 
prince, with his retinue of two naked negroes, 
seated beneath a tree, his first question to him 
was, “ Do they talk much about me in Europe if 

An old gentleman wishing to be at his ease on 
horseback, took his horse to a riding master to be 
taught toamble. ‘Two or three trials were made 
upon the animal with but partial success. 
“ Zounds, sir, do you call thisan amble ?” said the 
owner. “No, sir,” replied the equestrian, “TI call 
it a pre-amble.” 

‘| peLteve that nime will be the fate of Abel,” 
said a wife to her husband one day.—‘ Why so ?”’ 
inquired the husband.—‘ Because Abel was killed 
by a club, and your club will kill me if you con- 
tinue to go every night.” 

“Tom, why did you not marry Miss G 2u 
Oh! she had a sort of hesitancy in her speech, 
and so I left her.” “A hesitancy in her speech ; 
T never heard of that before. Are you not 
mistaken ?”? ‘* No, not at all ; for when I asked 
her if she would have me, she hesitated to say yes, 
and she hesitated so long, that I cut her for another 
girl.” 

Wuen Bishop Horne took possession of the 
Episcopal Palace at Norwich in 1791, he turned 
round upon the steps and exclaimed—* Bless us, 
bless us! what a multitude of people!” “ Oh, my 
lord,” said a bystander, “this is nothing to the 
crowd on Friday last, to see a man hung!” 

A FEMALE teacher of a school, that stood on the 
banks of a quiet English stream, once wished 
to communicate to her pupils an idea of faith. 
While she was trying to explain the meaning of 
the word, a small covered boat glided in sight 
along the stream. Seizing upon the incident for 
an illustration, she exclaimed— If I were to tell 
you that there was @ leg of mutton in that boat 
you would believe me, would you not, even with- 
out seeing it yourselves?” “* Yes, ma’am,” replied 
the scholars. ‘ Well, that is faith,” said the 
schoolmistress. The next day, in order to test 
their recollection of the lesson, she inquired— 
“What is faith?” ‘A leg of mutton ina boat,” 
was the answer shouted from all parts of the 
school-room. 

‘Aw honest farmer was invited to attend a party 
at a village squire’s one evening, when there was 
music, both yocal and instrumental. On the 


following morning he met one of the guests, who 
said— Well, farmer, how did you enjoy yourself 
last night; were not the quartettes excellent ?” 
«c Why, really, sir, I can’t say,” said he, “ for I 
din’t taste them; but the pork chops were the 
finest I ever did eat!” 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Eczema OF THE FAcE In CuILDREN. 


Dr. Behrend, in a note on the treatment of 
eczema, recommends the employment of the fol- 
lowing combination as a remedy for the numerous 
scales which frequently cover the facesof children : 
—Cod-liver oil, half an ounce ; carbonate of soda, 
half adrachm. Mix. : 


Harr Dyer. 


Equal parts of litharge and lime. Mix well 
into paste with water for black, and milk for 
brown. 

Clean the head.-~Wash out all the grease with 
soda. Lay the paste on thick. Cover the head 
with an oil cap and go to bed. 

Next day brush away the powder and oil it, 


Row.ann’s KAlyDor. 


One ounce of blanched almonds, rubbed down 
with 16 oz. of rose water ; strain, and add 8 grains 
of corrosive sublimate: 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
——O———— 

A Cream Lemon Pre—Without Milk.—Two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of corn starch, two coffee- 
cups of boiling water, one cup of sugar, two eggs, 
and the rind and juice of one lemon. Mix the 
corn starch just like any, wet with cold water first. 
This makes two pies. IfI want it handsome, I 
froth the whites of the eggs and put on after the 
pie is cold. We think it is nicer than one made 
of milk, and it is often more convenient in the 
city. 

Sronan Caxr.—Take any even number of eggs, 
balance them with sugar; then take out half the 
eggs, and balance the remainder with flour. Beat 
together the yolks of.the eggs and the sugar, and 
mix them with the whites, which must previously 


be whipped to a stiff froth. Flavour with lemon. 


or rosewater, bake ina buttered mould and a quick 
oven. 

Poor May’s Puppixc.—One pint of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful soda, one egg, salt, stir as thick 
a spound cake, add fruit of any kind, and boil an 
hour and a half, or steam two hours. 

Aunt Exiza’s Caxe.—A tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and fill the cup with sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one cup of sugar, nearly two cups of 
sfited flour, salt and spice to taste. 

Granam Brscurr.—One pint of sour milk, one 
large teaspoonful of soda, salt, stir very thick, and 
bake on a griddle. They are delicious: 


LETTER BASKET. 


—_-0——_- 
LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 
Toxo (Modesto, Cal.) says: “I come to you, as all 


of your friends and readers do, seeking advices 
which I trust will not be denied me. 


About the 
last of the year 1869, I formed the acquaintance of 
a beautiful young girl, with whom I fell desperately 
in loye, and I became engaged to be married to her. 
After the lapse of eighteen months, we broke off 
our engagement. The young lady living in one 
town, and myself in another, I, in order to drown 
my trouble, became engaged to another, whom I 
learned to love. The young girl who had formerly 
been the object of my attraction has reconsidered 
the matter,and expresses her desire to renew the 
intimacy between us. I am anxious to get your 
good advice as to which Iam morally obligated to, 
loving both, and receiving the love of each in 
return. I. know not how to act under the 
circumstances. “Hoping to receiye your advice in 
the next copy of the Lapy’s Own, I remain 
one of your constant readers.” The woman whom 
a man marries should be loved by him best 
of all women. But there cannot well be two 
“pests.” If youare to marry, it is plainly the second 
to whom you are bound. The first set you free from 
any obligation by breaking off the engagement. The 
happiest marriages are not thus contracted. “Mar- 
riage is not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in 
hand unadyisedly, lightly, or wantonly,” as an old 
and venerable form expresses it. 

E. W. says: “I was partially engaged to a lady 
who is several years my senior, who told me that al- 


* though shedid not love'me,she esteemed memore than 


any gentleman friend she had, and could not say but 
that she might love me in time. J was then influ- 
enced by friends and relatives to address a young 
lady of wealth, and was accepted, but have since 
broken off with her. This was about one year ago. 
The first lady has been ever as a kind and loving 
sister to me, even though I treated her so badly. 
We have ever been good friends; she confides to me 
all her troubles, and I do, or have done, the same, 
with the exception of thisone. She has no company 
but myself, and is all alone in the world—no relatives. 
What should I do to bring about the matter as it 
was before? Please do not treat this with contempt, 


and throw it to one side, however much my conduct 
deserves censure.” ‘Tell the lady to whom you wish 
to return, just how you feel, and she will doubtless 
enable you to see your way clear. 

A SUBSCRIBER says: “As a subscriber to your 
well-known paper, L have taken the liberty of appeal- 
ing to you for an opinion on the following question 
of etiquette ; If a young man should offer to escort 
a young lady a distance of two or three hundred 
miles by rail, would it be incumbent on him to pay 
her fair, ete., provided she made no objections and 
placed no money in his hands for that purpose? 
Would it not be wrong for him to refuse to accept 
money for her travelling expenses? What do you 
think’of my chirography ? Please answer in corres- 
pondents’ column.” A true lady will not allow a 
gentleman to pay for her travelling any more than 
her board, and a true gentleman will not wish to do 
it. Youask our opinion of your “ chirography.” 
You mean your writing, do you not? Why not say 
so? It is capable of much improvement. You are 
at easeabout the spelling. Well,thelady we presume 
is fair, but the cost of her travelling is her fare. 

Rawpon C. says: “Feeling sure of safe and 
correct advice, I wish the Lapy’s Own opinion of 
the following case: A lady has been invited to visit 
a summer resort for a week or so in company with 
a gentleman friend, both unmarried, and no third 
party invited. They are not engaged to be married, 
are about thirty years of age, and have been friends 
several years. Would it be advisable for the lady 
to accept or not? Two of her married sisters advise 
in favour of accepting. An early reply is earnestly 
and respectfully solicited.” We should be much 
surprised to hear of a respectable lady accepting 
such an invitation. A single lady, thirty years of 
age and alone, under the protection of an unmarried 
gentleman who is not a relative, is in an equivocal 
position, no matter how many married sisters approve. 
Let one of them go along, and “matronise” the 
young lady. 

Gussy.—The writing is very bad for your age. 
Get some of Darnell’s copy books and a soft magnum- 
bonum pen. Go through them very carefully from 
the beginning, not despising the pot-hooks and 
hangers. Any book you do badly, write the same 
number over again. You will then acquire a fair 
caligraphy. Many boysof your ageare accomplished 
penmen. Remember a good handwriting is essen 
tial in life; and the sooner you acquire it, the sooner 
you may consider yourself “a man and a brother.” 

S. K. says: “I have been acquainted with a young 
lady for about a year, and have been to her house 
often; but lately she has been very cold to me. I 
see no cause, for though we both differ in politics, 
she hardly ever mentions it. I met herin the street 
yesterday, and I spoke, but she did not notice me. 
I love her very much. What must Ido? Please 
answer this time.” his is really too bad. Possibly 
it is one of the many unexpected results from the 
“confusion of parties” over the country. How you 
“both differ in politics,” we do not clearly under- 
stand; but we have a general idea, founded on 
observation long, long ago, that the girls generally 
did grow cold to the boys who talked politics. Sup- 
pose you try some other line. You might be able 
to warm up and open the lips of this silent beauty 
who would not speak to you in the street, by a little 
Darwinism, or the correlation of forces, or a lucid 
statement of the precision of the Equinoxes. Don’t 
be discouraged. The tastes of girls vary. 
eT 


CHARADE. 


Within this isle my first did blow 
To prove its natures blest; 

But Afric’s sons ne’er felt its glow, 
Jlluminate their breast. 

My second like an Afric’s fate, 
Confinement does express, 

My whole attends a great estate 
‘As well as one that’s less. 


ANSWER. 
Horseshoe. 


Tue Lapy’s OwN Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 
be sent direct from tke Office, upon the receipt, 


will ) 
P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates : — 
Bret weore Monthly Parts, post free ...... 83, 6d. 
9 Weekly Numbers 1» woes 63. 6d. 
Half-year ” 930 Coes . 38. 3d, 


darter ” a 
When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling, 
Back Nuspers AND Parts.—Where difficulty 
i rienced in procuring BACK NuMbErs, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps 3 Thirty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they will be sent toany addressfor Thirty-three 
Five parts are published; they will be sent 


8. : 
Sat ree, upon the receipt of stamps to the amount of 
the selling price. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six Lines and under (col, measure) ...... 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line..........s0000 sesseseee 05. 60. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under «.....0+ 6s. 0d, 
Every additional Line.,......sscccsererseeeees 1s.0d, 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, £.0. 
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TER PERSIAN BALM 
"“EE’S PERSIAN BALM 
| ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR a8 MLoEERE tT ag ove, 
The PimpleRemover,Baldwins TarSoap | coroners Bure 

THE 


thee S GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
PUREST SKIN SOAP IN US. ; COLOUR 
j t to the Toilette, a Luxury to the haver, ana a Companion WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
An adjune ’ of the y ath. d Pp Sold by the Proprietor, 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 9 Sos ery * 
Ps : 3 12 stamps; one aoz s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
a per Sete pose ‘ Soi apa = Meee P ed See Beeton’s ‘All About Boerything: 1871, p. 264. 
J a . a ° 


SS SS 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


BALDWIN & CO., 77, Walworth Road, London She ee eee ae 
BOLO WIN © We ee 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 


GOOD NEWS FOR : THE GENTLER SEX. Raa ths core oh disease where no other Medicine 
C Py G E E T A Ys L O R NS) F E M A L E P if L L NS) ’ The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
PRICE 134d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. | complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 


2 a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
life : they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious. Females of any age, and under avy circumstances, may take | OF S0re even, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
theta with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 


a : : ladi ho need the test of medicine. the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
most critical period of life, as well a aa ene ic a WROESTIMONIAL the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 


My dear Sir Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
$A = pre than a year I cuffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications, of i: white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gathermgs. 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began | 204 body, swelled fe dat fea and blotches on the face 
to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Many BREWER. | @)ndic af wt an 3 aoe orient scabs ew erysipelas, 
C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained uf all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Should there be any J » PSY» evers of all kinds. These 


: : ; F i he bl ; 
difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M. P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will pil tay per es from all impure matter, from what- 


send them immediately free by post. In boxes at Is. 1}, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 


ot sw Ee Tet 


EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm. SKIN D ISEA SES. Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
less to the most delicate skin isused by thousands a-na¢T. street, London ; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Uo,, 10, 
poth for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does AKHURST S GOLDEN LOTION Sages a ch London. : 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 | positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED- re tarecives za Feet Sea tate 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, Sir.— Your Burdock Pilts neve Nonetens oie ite 
i i i and unfail- id ; ‘ : ; 7 ; 
NEXPENSIVE HAIR  RUSTORER. — | figcortainty. eb akin. aineabe with Senter aliguisat, | TaWes suileting. train palpitation of the Vand poruachita 
1  OOKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RBSTORER is | degrea injurious to tho Hair or Skin. aMgtingn Ale AiR | ed eaten a ee okiae, oie A 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a | Directions accompany each bottle. 28, 9d. and 4s. 6d. | ; tha, b 1 gh Iwas choking, with a grea Deter 
€ * Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; A hemists EVERYWHERE; in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
few days. Quite harmless g , 3 | per Bottle, large size 118, Of Che ; | very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all th 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, | or direct from the Proprietors, W. EB. AKHURST and Fin ana meaiéliie <A ti d and th Tone men i 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s Petit cot weak aaiiores og Cnet 7 yee d 
Contuit-etreeatondon Swi: got weaker, and more nervous, an was afrai 
, ’ to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE OUND SHOUL UND SHOU LD ERS STO OPING At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- R ? Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
lete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED | was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 94, per box; J. and CURE) by ‘DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST | guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
Pepper, 237 Tottenham-court-road, London. By post | EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. | would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
ea £8, They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, | large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 


bdhc end are especially recommended to children for assisting | the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All the 
EAFNESS, Noises in the Bars and Head.— | te TOM oe 10 for promonng health and symmetry of | doctors pcusalted told me my ive was diseased. I 
+s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary ars Tet suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
Jo neds always Welicves, ana generally Cures, Tt is | PAVUQtT TT STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR. | Thad only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
ite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d. each, by J. | Ru GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- sleep, I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
Pepper 237 Tottenham-court-road, London, and all pent ee at the eee onemreneaee and i wae bes Meroe ater ‘ Yours truly, G.M. 
pper, ows 8 st 3, quality, at considerably reduce prices, ustrate .S°—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamp = catalogues forwat de Hs Fah thankful to say it is also gone. > 
NAMEL of the TEETH.—By using . OHA Fe 
f Ree rs ‘Areca Nat Tooth Paste, this Delicate Surgical Mechaniolanes a Bernote et Oxford. G L E N FE iT E L D g T A R Cc H 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and ok a ie “ted street, W. Be Scat ana MEMES baby's Lacadey. at ti 
i i 5. 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by ¥. : : : .. 
Finest Ivory. eo TS ae Oroad, London, and ali| DE NS! PENS! P EN 8! | are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
aremnist = Try H: L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND | STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
Chemists. PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— | warranted to last a month. To be had of all Stationers | every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC of H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, Queen’s Lanndress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the | Finsbury. nsed, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
plocd. promotes ‘Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 


animates the Spirits,and thoroushly Recruits the Héalth. ~~ PURE AERATED WATERS. for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 


3 (32 doses), 48. 6d. Next size, 11s. Stone Jars, purious imitations. 
Beeeet J: se ote 237, Tottenham-court-road, J.ondon, ELLIS’S 
4 *© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.””— 


and all Chemists. 


60) 

ADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM- SODA, POTASS, Dr. H. Barxze on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince 

NVALID L 3 : : 

STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the SELTZER, LEMONADE, thrives upon it as a Prince should.”’—Social Science 

HOSPITAL for WOMEN, toho-square, for One Guinea LITHIA, Review. Highly nourishing and easily digested.’”’?— 
Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and AND FOR GOUT, Dr, Hassatu. za ee : 

fe lets a 1 LITHIA AND POTASS. No boiling or straining required. 


‘ne, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
ab ore hae cases be accompanied by a female friend. 


Tins, Is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained — SS Prepared by BAVOR end MOORE New Bond.street. 
lication to “(R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and _ London. 2 
by apple HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. SPT al bear Die ade mark. Sold everywhere, Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists. 
——+ 7 FF CLOTHES - | and’ Wholesale of R. nee and Son, oe toate 
T OFH . Wales. London Agents: W. Bzst and Sons, Hen- 1 aA 
il — rietta.street, Cavendish-square. TT O EITHER SEX. ; A speedy. 3 safe, und 
pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
S. E M A N U EL, interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
TACHBROOK STREET BELGRAVE RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 
3, MLICO 4 S.W This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- immediately returned. a we 
ROAD, PI 9 HNN a tive remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, Messrs. WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham. 
RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade | sick headache, Toes of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing | spasms and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or 
apparel Lewes silks, satins, velvets, cour mee where an tame aperient is required, nothing can be THE LADY DENTIST. 
i? : ‘forms ; old point laces, trinketss | better adapted. Z 
set er dresses 5 Boy miscellaneous property. All parcel, For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing RS. HARDINGE, 40, New 2 Gals road 
- nt from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME’ | all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.0.0. sent by return of post. | with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, | platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and pep eetet at less 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time | nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of | charges than men dentists. A tooth, aoe 3 best, 5s, § 
a 4 tance the skin, and give a healthy ploom to the complexion, set £1 to £10. Painless system. | ape ache instantly 
oe B SM E. has always a large QUANTITY OF Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per | cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 


a N HAND. box. estimonials. 


THE ABOVE O 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


W M. AWE A VN en 


CARPETS. | cosnsrnen | £30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
CARPETS. | ‘Wan Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


EVER OFFERED. Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packe d 


C ARPETS ' and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.°S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE | Co%QURED, ,SoRAPS, for FOLDING 


3 mmense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename] | list post free. Coloured scraps for child 


ren, & set of 100 
i i syaett different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps,—JOHA 
Te re ee eee pte ea Ot DO Dies ly | JERRARD, 179, Slesteatroor: London. 2 a 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two D R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORAL 


operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously, 


TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
IOHN GOSNELL & COS MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 


, be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debilit 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling ar “akg 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance, IP e. 93 limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c,, restoring health, 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
Upper Thames-street, London. 4s. 6d, 15s,, and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 353., 
by E. Clever, 68, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury p, POR FO FOUR ma, 
1 ] to ; urgeon- 
to the Most Delicate Skin. AMM, cpanth gnlinnes to SEEDY hie clea 
: . e . ; x 
Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- and £26 10s. a set. These tocth are more mete rel’p aitoptl 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. able, end durable than any yet produced, Waid tarerear? 
Price 3s. 6d. and 4s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt pabseive = aoa: PETA E ee near King’s - cross -road 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps, Beate Soare > Coeeulintion ito aa doen 
Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. | TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S YVOIGE 
HA IR CURLING FL UID. LOZ why for the eke ahs Weakneed of the 
i ? tri a hy Fee : . : : i Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen an roduce a 
Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies VANE iis Vinod rot elfrery tent tie pores etnosts 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 

chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. ‘The followin 

LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, tell their Gey or eens aise bitte 

iat PR Oy ar val ee find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 

Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. Tole Juxny Lixp :—'T confirm the testimony already 
and 10s, 6d. sent free, with directions. , |= penceal tn serene ctor Volts Lozenges.” TOU. 

: - . 4 ran = are a 7 ect, | Pyne :—‘‘I have benefitted much from the use of them.’ 

The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, i Gunaw Rano:—"T find they givens ee 
Peckham, London, clearness to the voice,” AncanisHorp Manning :—'*I 

approve very highly of them.”? Rv. Cuaruxzs Gorpon 
CumMMING Dunbar writes :—-“ They certainly give clear. 
—— ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice,” Sir 
Micnar. Costa:—‘‘1 am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.”? Herr ‘l'Hropor WacateL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870;— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the yoice 
and clean the throat from phlegm,” Sold by Chemists, 


FIELD'S) 


1 ll through alik Ghemiat) 26 and 97qBuioxtarsamedaoiine ate oe cee 
Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, — | cuem« Det Pegg Soreeiecs 


with a strong coating of Pure Silver. i 


a a mrt Sed nt 
NE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s, per doz. Second size, 16s.6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d about 2id.a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 


per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, bionnrentoras bine preg Soe tea e 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 35s, set. Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet guarantee of its genuineness, 

Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. Gd. Egg-stands, 15s, Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert Sexeellens economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. $f 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4. 4s. NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 


KINDS OF WORMS. 
OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. W ILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WoRM 
| 28.CHEAPSIDE 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’s 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Wor! 


LOZENGES, 

(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 
Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the huimau system, 
tified by thousands of testimonial Ch eaiko 
testified by vhous j lais. ‘They also 
ie S E WwW I N G IVI A C H I N E 5. strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
§ companies, they | vulsions, and measles, ’ Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 


surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian ant 
‘African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 


DAVIS and OCo.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existin 
e having the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


administered with perfect safety to children of all azes, 
INSTRUCTION FREE; STR nary Peon ois serge Ae ta eens 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS, Verto ta nolvand heed Muekidie: erie Dalia, in 
| THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE; Dice and fulness of the belly, emp eter sae hard 
eee n cane ears Sit Spe th a 


for decline, slow fever and irregular puise, 


P Sometimes 
LEER: convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
{ DAVIS’S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MAUHINES éve from 5 02 and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
LANGABS EINE 5 05 mskay eset ies tees seaemne tin aul ss RENTS eae Spee 10 be mistaken for piles. 
EXCELSIORS .., a at) eaters _ 30 oo » 3 38 Sold at 13}d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S ap ah ae wed See 43 3 10 by post for 14 or 34 stamps, trom the sole manufacturer, 
SINGER’S See nee “5 oe ie to eee See 39 420 JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 
HOWRF’S .., ze eae st ar er. ee ate bee ea 3 15! Caution.—None are genuine unless they boar he In 
J ON E15 Soe eclaaer ssid tera en gas ra Seton tt eae I10; ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
THOMAS’S =: eben carat iwiind twestt ert Ta me e3n0 and the words, ** Williams's Worm Lozenges”? on the 
WILCCX AND GIBB’S aoe oe en cee soe = Fi 3 3 Government stamp. Full directions with each box. 
FAMILY MACHINES oF sip bee ar ore on i = eo 3 
ELAN DM ACEIN 2S Sos ee ene ee nn. eet 70 ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 
THE TR linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 
THE ONLY HOUSE IN ADE ahi EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY of. VIEL’'S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING TLOn 
% 


Sold at the oilshops, in buttles, 6d., 1s., and Is, 6d,— 
tic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. | Depot, 162, Pentonvil e-road, King’s.cross, 
tings for the trade, CoMacint Rustonek for Grey Har; 


: &c., 28, 6d. and 6s., enlarged si 
S. DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8, Quality, quantity. and ricstominiice 
; Hackney-road, London. 


No Person who has once used Coma- 

line Gloss will be afterwards Satisfied 
CE ee 
THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. EXTRAIT DES FLEORS RECUEILLI 


with pomades, hair creams, or washes. 
For Grry Hair, &c., Comaline Re. 
roduces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1872, | complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
, 


storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly, 
a J é those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
An Original Novel will be commenced :— this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 


CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
IN MY L ADY’S CH AMBER 3 | young children, especially—when all other applications 


bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 


‘ d PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domes 
| DAVIS’ celebrate Repairs by skilled mechanics EET 


3 


larger and cheaper than all rivals. 
N ALL RESPECTS Comaline Restorer 


r : ; : for Grey Hair, &., is at least one.third 
ion. more particularly at this period of the year, are subjecy h ival articles 
A Tale of F; act and Speculation to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extract ghenper. tote Ree for eae Hair 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising Baldness, &e, Safe to use, certain 4 
WRITTEN BY THE EDITOR. efficacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 3 0 


CELEBRATED 
OMALINE. 


act. Curley ong Co., Jimited, 
CoMALINE STORER for grey, thj 

weak, faling or fading hair, baldnes 

and dandriff. Sold by chemists, 
BALDNESS PREVENTED and fallen har 


F imparts all the freshness and bloom of early Womanhood ; 

DVERTISEMENT CONTRACTOR required, whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
A of position and influence, to farm the udvertising | will amply testify. For this most agreeable, inyigoratin 

space in a new Journal! of the Court and Fashion, sUp- reparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady ce ebrated 


ported by an eminent staff. A circulation of a given | for her great personal beauty, apply confidential] i 


URLEY AND CO 


atlally, by renewed with greatly j aS 
numberguaranteed, Address, Logos, Office of the Lapx’s } letter only, to“ Mrs, 8 J. M.,” 24, Old Cavendish-street, , ie | ance by the ue of Ce aline soon, aes 
Owx Parre, W- — 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. : 

O*X the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation s Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 


Morrison’s Aychimedian Hem-Folder 
F 


OR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Firmingham Drawings and particulars 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
[HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
~ fasteners the glove is more 

: readily fastened and unfas- 

tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent tn- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratuin for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
: they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
peteniee,?; A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and Is. 64.3 enamels, 2s., 
2s, Gd,,and 8s. 5 silver, plain, 3s. €d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. 5 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.3 all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 258. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


—— 
== 


VEIeDYE!!DYAIIT Anyone, can use 
them. A sixpenny. bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; alzo, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 
ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 
Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d., 24 inch ditto from 


2s, 113d. to 8s. 
and ail leading colours, from 1s. 43d. 20 inch rich 


ditto, 1s. 114d.,_2s. 
nuder value. terns 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, 


Castle-street, Holborn. 
ORWICK’S 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 
WO GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERORITY over all others. 


AKES BreaD, PASTRY, Puppines,&c. 
[is7 and WHOLESOME. 


OLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS. 
Ae 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES. 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of pusiness 

Charges very moderate, payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 

EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, ConfustoDs Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach ‘Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C. HARRISON, 1, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C. 


a 
YHE BESL rORIFIER of the BLOOD.— 


SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the plood and strengthen- 
i ples from th, 


ing the constitution. They remove pimple 

head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arisiNg- s. 9d 
er box ; sent by post for stamps, ‘T. BRADLEY 33, 


ond-street , Brighton. 


R, BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 


in all Female Complaints, removing all irrogulaey. 
3, 9d. 


. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. 3 
33, Bond.street, Brighton, Female mixture 


98. 9a er bottle, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


i ee ee 


(Serr, 14, 1872. 


HENRY GLAVE’S 


GIGANTIC STOCK OF CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
CLAN TARTAN CHECKS at 43d. a yard. 
NEW TWILL’D CHAMBRAYS at 53d. a yard. 
PERSIAN CORDS, choice plain colours, 83d. a yard. 


ALSO A MAG NIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, at 1s. 24d. a yard. 
REAL ROUBAIX WOOL REPS, at Is. Gid. a yard. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, at 1s. 43d. a yard. 
In every new shade of the finest French Colours. Patterns Free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 585, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC: 


[EOONOMY IN MOURNING.| 
CRAPEH CLOTHS at 1s. Odd. 


BLACK ALPACAS at 63d. a yard. BLACK 
BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is. 24d. 


BLACK FRENCH TWILLS at 73d. 
BLACK BARATHEAS at 1s. 03d. 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 94d. 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS at 1s. 02d. BLACK CRAPES at Is. 03d. 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at ls. 624. BLACK SILK VELVETS at és. 11d. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GL 
NEW OXFORD 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


May be Usep WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 133d. per bottle ; 


GRATIFYING Curz.—Thomas Lockyer says :—'* About three months ago L was so Ge 
walked threugh the churchyard, and as to coing to church it was no 


good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘ Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 


restored, aud last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 
Many other Testimonials have been received. 


Prepared by B. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 
CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth¢r 
sweet perfumes, from 28. 6d.; three ina pretty box for 7s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 


RIMMBEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. 


Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. éd. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEVS VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 

RIMMEL’S PERLUINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 

and velvet-like texture, 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. so 

RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 

playing perpetually, an? are the most ingenious and simple ever devised, Price from £2 16s. 


Lilustrated List on application. 


SFUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 


Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at Is. 43d. 
BLACK WOOL REPS at Is. 63d. ; 
BLACK SILK REPS at 2s. 114d. 
BLACK VELVETEENS at 1s. 11id. 


AVE a 


534, 535, £36, 537, STREET, LONDON W-- 


free, by post for 15 stampe. 
¢bat I could not hear St. 


Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 


A ECONOMY IN CRAPE "MOURNING. 


pf i 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
PE NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 

by IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


ee 
GEORGE. REES. 
Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 
42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 
THE H OUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLI 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 

effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &¢.; &e. 

By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, an 

a far clearer appearance than other articles in use- 103 

Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 
Printed (for the Proprietor) by James Wexcn, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C. 
Published for the Proprietor by Tomas suitH,,at 2&3, Shoo Lane, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 


where all communications ar¢ requested to be sent.—Sept. 14, 1872. 
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d expense will be saved, and it produces 


